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For the Companion. 
PRO AND CON. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 
Thirteen girls were sitting around a recitation- 
room in Addison Academy. They were waiting for 
the teacher who was to have charge of the recita- 


| and recited all the rules in punctuation she knew, 
which were three and a half. 
ny Dunlap, bent on outdoing all the others in the 


| 


The next day, Fan- | 


“And I'll have the third chapter,” said Kate. 
And so the plotting continued until all the class 
were provided tor. Then the girls fell to studying 


| fun, gave the directions for crocheting a daisy | with might and main, each on her portion. It 


lamp-mat. 


| they had only studied all along with this cleventh- 


You think the conduct of these girls inexcusa- | hour fierceness! 


ble. Now, I never could hear any one censured 


Short-sighted strategists ! 


tion, and in the meantime were discussing the lat- | utterly without making the effort to soften the | known that Monsieur Renean, with his brict vo- 


est event in their little world,—the 
sickness of Principal Farrar and 


They ought to have | 


| rupting her glib recital, “you have satisticd me of 
| the truth of the story which has come to the Prin- 
cipal as to your concerted plan for examination. 

“Of course, such deception is not to be connived 
at. It has been decided that I shall conduct the 
examination of this class. It shall be a tuir one, 
so faras Tecan make it so; the faithful and the 
j unfaithful shall have equal justice.” 


With this he passed from the 





its relation to the school’s routine. 
The professor’s classes had been 
distributed among four assistant 


teachers. And since these four 
assistants had the school-hours 
filled with their own work, the 


principal’s classes were crowded 
into the chinks of time,—the re- 
cesses, the half-hour before school 
and that after school. But even 
when all the odds and ends of time 
had been utilized, one class was 
yet unprovided for. 

“I suppose we shall have to let 
the class in Butler’s Analogy go 
until Prof. Farrar is able to take 
it,” one of the teachers had said in 
the council. 

“Unless,” suggested Miss Bal- 
langer, “we should assign it to 
Monsieur Reneau.” 

At this all the other teachers 
laughed at the absurdity of the lit- 
tle French professor teaching But- 
ler’s Analogy. But Prof. Harts- 
horn, after a moment’s considera- 
tion, said that monsicur might serve 
at least to bring the class into the 
recitation-room, and it was worth 
something to keep up the routine; 
the arrangement would be only 
for a day or two. 

The thirteen girls were talking 
about this arrangement, all except Abby Holly. Lt 
was against the rules, this talking in the hour for 
recitation, and Abby kept the rules. 

“Miss Villars has to hear the Prince’s class in 
mental philosophy at writing-hour, while all her 
little primaries are writing,” said Fanny Dun- 
lap. 

“But that’s nothing to their giving this class to 
Monsieur Reneau,” said Christy Judd. “Why, 
monsieur knows hardly enough English to ask 
for food to keep him from starving. Think of 
his teaching us Butler’s Analogy. Even if he 
could read the English of it, he couldn’t under- 
stand the logic, and if he understood the logic, he 
couldn’t understand the religion. He teaches 
French capitally, because he chatters it so much, 
and because he knows so little English. But he’s 
about as fit to teach ‘Butler’s Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion’ as a parrot is.” 

“Oh, well, don’t fret,” said Fanny Dunlap; “it 
will be only for a few days. It will make Butler 
easy for us, anyhow. Our brains can go off holi- 
daying, for we won't have to study for that recita- 
tion, that’s certain. Anything will pass for anal- 
ogy with monsieur. When called on to discuss 
the nature of ‘Probable Evidence,’ we can rattle 
off the rule for Extraction of the Cube Root.” 

“Provided we know the rule,” Christy Judd 
emended. 

But Principal Farrar did not recover in a day. 
Ilis malady proved to be typhoid fever. As it 
held its persistent course from day to day and 
from week to week, the class in Butler’s Analogy 
continued unavoidably in Monsieur Reneau’s 
hands. = 





As was almost inevitable, it became demoralized. 
There was an occasional faithful girl in the class 
who studied from a sense or habit of duty, while 
Abby Holly studied the argument for its own 
grand sake. 

But most of the class failed to give the lessons 
even the slightest attention. They went to the 
recitation-room at the appointed hour, and when 
called upon to recite, rattled off some irrelevant 
matter, or jumbled words together without any 
coherence. One day, Marian Spangler stood up 
in the class and gravely recited the opening par- 
agraph in the Declaration of Independence. 

“T thought,” said Fanny Dunlap, in telling 
about it, “that I certainly should die laughing 
when, as Marian sat down, monsieur said, smiling 
and nodding, ‘Tres bien, mademoiselle! Tres 
bien!” 


On another occasion, Christy Judd rose in class 





judgment against him. These 
girls were young, ranging in 
age from fourteen to seven- 
teen; Abby Holly was cigh- 
teen. It would have taxed 
them sorely to grasp Bishop 
Butler’s argument even with 
the help of an able teacher. 
With the best aids it was above the reach of some 
of them. 

As for Monsieur Reneau, he was not to blame, 
you will admit. He had not sought the honor of 
leading that class in Butler’s Analogy ; the honor 
had been thrust upon him. He did all that he 
could do. 

He went promptly to the recitation-room, sat in 
the teacher’s chair and looked wise. While a 
young lady was presumably reciting, he acted the 
strictest attention, and when she had ceased speak- 
ing, decided who should take up the thread. Of 
course, the principal blame should rest somewhere 
else. Nevertheless, the girls were to blame. 

Well, pay-day came, as it always does come. The 
public examination was advancing apace, and our 
girls were growing uneasy. They petitioned Prin- 
cipal Farrar, who was now convalescent, to omit 
the examination of the Butler class. 

“THe says we can’t be excused,” reported Kate 
Arnot, the young lady who had waited on him. 

“But what are we going to do about it?” said 
Christy Judd, her face puckered with the puzzle. 
“There isn’t one in the class who knows anything 
in the book, except ‘the old lady.” What first 
started the girls to calling Abby the old lady ?” 
she asked, changing the subject. 

“Why, her being so old,” said Fanny Dunlap. 
“She’s eighteen, if she’s aday. I’m not sixteen. 
And then she’s so prim.” 

“Fan calls every girl prim who conducts herself 
respectably, and isn’t in a perpetual giggle,’’ said 
Christy. “But to return to the question: what are 
we going to do about the examination in Butler ?” 

“Make the old lady do all the reciting, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Seriously, now, I want to know. I tell you, 
we're in a fearful situation,” said Christy. 

“Tl tell you what we can do,” said Kate. “We 
can each learn a chapter, and sit ina certain or- 
der”—— 






I claim the second chapter; it’s such a ’cute one; 
such a short little love.” 

“And I'll take the first chapter and sit at the 
| head,” said Marian Spangler. 





. . ” . . | 
“Oh, that’s the very thing!” cried Fanny, “and 











cabulary of funny English, would not be allowed 
to conduct a public examination in Butler’s Anal- 
ogy. 

They had got themselves pretty well drilled in 
their parts by the day preceding the examination, 
when they met for the last time in the recitation- 


room. To their surprise, Monsieur Reneau was 
not in the teacher’s chair. Prof. Hartshorn was 
there. 

Commencing in the middle of the class, he asked 
Stella Townsend to give the opening of Bishop 
Butler’s argument. 

“Stella was struck dumb. I thought in my 
soul I should die a-laughing at the way she 
looked,” Fanny Dunlap said afterwards. Fanny 
Dunlap was always thinking in her soul she 
should die a-laughing. 

Stella turned in a helpless way to the discom- 
fited girls on her right, and then with an idiotic, 
spasmodic smile, she looked into the faces on her 
left. 

Then up spoke Marian Spangler, intent upon 
diverting the fire to her end of the line, for in the 
casting of the parts she was to have the first chap- 
ter. 

“Principal Farrar told us to learn something 
about Bishop Butler. Shall I recite his biogra- 
phy ?” 

“Did you learn of any crookedness in his school- 
life concerning examinations ?”. the professor 
asked. 

Marian Spangler turned scarlet; and a scared 
look ran around the class. 

“The lady at Miss Townsend's right may give 
the first chapter,” said the professor. He waited; 
the silence was breathless. ‘The one to her left 
may giveit.” Again he waited through another 
breathless silence. “The next young lady may 
open the argument.” <A death-like quiet was the 
only response. 

On and on the professor went, getting no more 
response than from marble statues, until he reached 
Marian. She was not smart enough to keep si- 
lence. She immediately began to rattle off the 
Chapter First. 

“Now, young ladies,” the professor said, inter- 


’ 


room. The girls were dismayed. 
Some of them burst into tears; 
others asked who had betrayed 
the plan; others yet were ablaze 
with resentment. 

There was no justice in expos- 
Tt all 
came of Principal Farrar’s being 
sick. How could they learn But- 
ler’s Analogy with a Poll Parrot 
for a teacher ? 


ing them, they protested. 


Some one ventured the reminder 
that Abby Holly had learned it. 


“Yes; but just think how old 
she is!” said Fanny Dunlap. 
“Fighteen! When I’m eighteen, 


L expect to be trustee of an acade- 
my or an orphan asylum.” 

Abby laughed, and said, in her 
demure manner, “You all might 
have learned the 
‘Analogy,’ for each one of you has 
learned a chapter or half-chapter 
in the last few days.” 

“Yes,” Fanny admitted. “1 
have learned Chapter Second beau- 
tifully. But what are we ever go- 
ing to do at examination? We'll 
just sit up there like a pack of 
idiots.” 

“And all the St. Thomas boys 
are coming over in a procession !” 





something of 


“And think of our lovely dresses 
and our greenhouse bouquets !” 

“And for days we've had our 
hair on crimps, and have gone 
about looking like frights !”’ 

“Oh, it’s the meanest, meanest, 
meanest thing!’ Fanny .- cried, 
pounding her Butler with clenched 
fist. 

“O girls!” said Christy Judd. 
They all listened, as though she was about to re- 
; veal the way out. “Don’t let’s wear our new 
| dresses!” “Tet’s all dress in black, and 
| fasten our hair tight back, as though we had re- 
| nounced the world and its follies. We'd sit up 
| on the platform looking like a row of black 
friars.” 





she cried. 





Marian thought it might be very appropriate- 
| the wearing of black for their lost opportunities 
jand murdered time; but they wouldn’t be able to 
| get unanimous action in the matter. “The ‘old 


| lady’ wouldn’t put on mourning— would you, 
Abb? She has nothing to mourn for; she’s 


learned her lessons.” 

“Suppose,” said Fanny, “we all run away to- 
night?) No, I'll tell you; we'll have somebody, 
Just as our class is called on the stage, to scream 
‘Fire!’ and everybody will get run over and killed 
—all except us good girls.” 

Well, examination-morning came. “The But- 
lers” appeared in the hall, charming as to dress 
and frizettes, but how piteous their young faces 
were, you would not like to have me tell you. 
When their turn for recitation came it was late in 
the afternoon, and the audience were somewhat 
wearied. They were pale and almost haggard 
with scare and worry. 

The raised platform across the width of the hall 
was to them like a scaffold of execution. It was 
crowded with academy trustees and distinguished 
visitors. 

In the face of these dignitaries, the girls when 
they were called mounted the stage-steps to their 
seats. There was some confusion in getting seated, 
for almost each scared soul had predetermined to 
sit by Abby Holly, in the hope that Abby might 
prompt the stumbler. 

They made a beautiful line with the gossamer 
dresses and bright bouquets,—a waving, bright 
line of motion, their uneasy fans created. Before 
them was a sea of heads, and beyond this sea, 
away back at the very door, stood Prof. Harts- 
horn with an open Butler’s Analogy in hand. 
Across the sea, he was to fire his questions, and 
across it, the girls were to fire back their answers, 
if, haply, any answers should be found to return, 
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Prot. Hartshorn began to speak. To most of 
the girls, his voice sounded as though it came 
from the sky, or as though their cars were stuffed 
with cotton. 
was such a burst of thunder as is never heard ex- 
It was as though the 
dome was split in a hundred fissures. Imimedi- 
ately there was excitement in the audience. Sev- 
eral people left the hall to escape the impend- 
It was minutes before any measure 


cept in a southern clime. 


Ing storm. 
of quiet was restored. 

Then the professor began again: “Miss Stella 
‘Townsend.” 

Stella’s heart jumped into her throat and beat 
there. Almost every other heart in the class felt as 
though it had set down a burden—as though it had 
been reprieved. Stella’s eyes grew a third in size. 

“You may”—— continued the professor. 

Again the heavens cracked and shivered, while 
the lightning seemed running like snakes over the 
windows. There was another stampede from a 
The next thunder 
like express-trains on the roof, while the roof 


portion of the audience. 


seemed coming down. 


a perpetual, hurried movement. Soon the rain 


came down, not in drops, or streams, or even it 


sheets; there seemed suddenly let down a cube of 
water, leagues in length. 

Prof. Hartshorn shouted questions to the girls. 
It 
that in the noise and bustle of the 
audience, they could hear. 


He might almost as well have whispered. was 


with difficulty 


had caught his words, they could hardly have 
made the replies heard. Te moved near the plat- 
form, and tried to hold the attention of the strag- 
gling audience of a score of persons. 

It was, however, in vain. No one cared to hear, 
and the professor, perhaps, was glad on the whole 
that the contusion had occurred, and that he could 


tell the class that the recitation would be omitted | 


owing to the storm and the late hour. 


The released girls went hurrying away to Fanny | 


There in one general outburst ot 
laughed 


Dunlap’s room. 
sympathy, they and cried, promising 
themselves and everybody that never, never, never, 
would they allow themselves to be caught in such 
foolish neglect again. 

And Fanny Dunlap said, “Vll get my lessons 
next year, if there’s nothing but a jumping-jack 
to recite to!” 

«@, 


For the Companion, 


THE FOUR MACNICOLS. 
By William Black. 
IN Five CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IT. 


The Last of the Games, 
But before proceeding to relate how the captive 
chansiman lowered 


Wits into the dungeon of the 


eastle on Kilean-na-Rona, it will be necessary to 


explain why he did not choose to purchase his lib- | 


erty by the payment of the sum of one penny. 
the 
the MacNicols, were an exceedingly 
The father of the three Mac- 
Nicols, who was also burdened with the charge of 


Pennies among bovs of Erisaig, and more 
especially 


searce commodity. 


their orphan cousin Neil, was a hand on board 
the 
came ashore. 

Ile had but small wages; and it was all he 
could do, in the bringing 


steamer Glenara Castle, and very seldom 


up of the boys, to pay a 
certain sum for their lodging and schooling, leay- 
ing them pretty much to cadge for themselves as 
regarded food and clothes. 

Their food, mostly porridge, potatoes, and fish 
of their own catching, cost little; and they did 
not spend much money on clothes, especially 
except 
Rob MacNicol, who was a distinguished person 


in summer time, when no Erisaig boy 


would submit to the encumbrance of shoes and 
stockings. 

Nevertheless, for various purposes, money was 
necessary to them; and this they obtained by go- 


if down in the morning, when the herring boats 
1, :nd helping the men to strip the nets. 
The men were generally tired out and sleepy with 
their long night’s work ; and if they had had any- 


came 


thing like a good haul, they were glad to give these 
lads twopence or threepence apiece to undertake 
the labor of lifting the nets, vard by yard, out of 
fish and dexter- 
ously extricating those that had got more firmly 


the hold, shaking out the silvery 


enmeshed. 

Moreover, it was a work the boys delighted in. 
If it If it 
was not for them as yet to sail away in the after- 
noon, watched by all the village, at least they 
could take this small part in the great herring 
trade. And when they had shaken out the last of 
the nets, and received their wages, they stepped 


Was not the rose, it was near the rose. 


ashore with a certain pride; and generally they 
put both hands in their pockets as a real fisher- 
do; 


along the quays with a slight lurch, as it they, 


man would and perhaps they would walk 


also, had been cramped up all the long night | 
through, and felt somewhat unused to walking on 
first getting back to land. 


Now these MacNicol boys, again imitating the 
well-to-do among the fishermen, had each an ac- 
at tl 
got were carefully | 


count 1 savings bank; and the pence they 


oarded up. For if they wanted 


anew Glengarry cap, or if they wanted to buy a 
book telling them of all kinds of tremendous ad- 
Vertures at sea, or if it became necessary to pur- 
chase some more fishing-hooks at the grocer’s 


shop, it was their own small store of wealth they 
had to look to; and so itcame about that a penny 
Was something to be seriously considered. 


was | 


. : } 
Now the audience kept up | 


And if they, perchance, | 


When Rob MacNicol had to impose a fine of 
one penny, he knew it was a dire punishment; 
| and if there was any alternative, the fine was rare- 








In the midst of his sentence there | ly paid. The fund, therefore, which he had started | 


| for the purchase of an old and disused set of bag- 
pipes, and which was to be made up of those fines, 
did not grow apace. Of course, being a chieftain, 
| he must needs have a piper. The revels in the 
| halls of Eilean-na-Rona lacked half their impres- 
siveness through the want of the pipes. It is true, 
Rob had a sort of suspicion that, if ever they 
should rich 
enough to buy the 
old set of bag-pipes, 
he would have to 
play them himself; 
but even the most 
ignorant person can 
perceive that to be 


grow 


one’s own — piper 
must at least be bet- 
ter than 
piper at all. 

And now tlie cap- 
tive Nicol MacNicol 
led to the cdge 
of this black pit in 
the floor of the lower 
hall of the 
On several occasions 
or other of the 
boys had been low- 
ered, for slighter of- 
fences, into this dun- 
but 
ever 





to have no 


was 


castle. 


one 


“eon 5 
| had 
demned to go to the 
if 
there were. 


ho one 


been con- 


bottom 
But Nic- 
oldid not flinch. He 
|} was satisfied of the 
of sen- 
Ile was aware 
| he deserved the pun- 
ishment. Above all 
he was determined to 
save that penny. 

At the same time, when the other three had 


bottom 


justice his 


| 
} tence. 


poised themselves so as to lower the rope gradu- 
ally, and when he found himself descending into 
that black hole, he looked rather nervously below 
him. 

Of course, he could see nothing. But there was 
a vague tradition that this dungeon was haunted 
by ghosts, vampires, warlocks and other unholy 





arising from it; and the walls that he scraped 
against were slimy and damp. 

| He uttered no word, however; and those above 
| kept slowly paying out the coil of rope. Rob be- 
| came somewhat concerned. 

“It'll be no easy job to pull him back,” he said, 
in a whisper. 

“It’s as deep as the dungeon they put Donald 
Gorm Mor into,” said his cousin Neil. 

“Maybe there’s no bottom at all,” said Duncan, 
rather awe-stricken. 

Suddenly a fearful thing happened. There was 
acry from below—a quick cry of alarm; and at 
the same moment they were startled by a wild 
whizzing and whirring around them, as if a legion 
of fiends had rushed out of the pit. 

With a shriek of fright Dunean sprung back 
from the edge of the dungeon; and that with such 
force that he knocked over his. two companions. 


they rose again they looked round in the twilight, 
but could find no trace of it. It had slipped over 
the edge. And there was no sound from below. 

Rob the first to regain his Ile 
rushed to the edge of the hole and stooped over. 

“Nicol, are ye there ?” 

His heart jumped within him when he heard his 
brother’s voice. 

“Yes, | am; and the rope, too. 
get up?” 

Rob turned quickly. 

“Duncan, down to the boat with ye! Loosen the 
lug-sail halyards, and bring them up; 
quick !"" 


was senses. 


How am I to 


quick, 


Duncan was off like a young roe. He slid down 
the crags; he dashed through the larch-wood ; he 
| jumped into the boat on the beach. 
was making his way as quickly back again, the 
halyards coiled round nis arm so as not to prevent 
his climbing. 
| “Nicol! shouted Rob. 

“Ay * 

“IT am lowering the halyards to ye. 
them to the end of the rope.” 

“T canna see them.” 

“Grope all around till ye come to them.” 

And so, in process of time, the end of the rope 
was hauled up, and thereafter 
of every onc 


Fasten 





and to his own, no doubt, Nicol ap- 
peared alive and well, though somewhat anxious 
to get away from the neighborhood of that dun- 
|geon. Ile went immediately out into the warm 
} summer air, followed by the others. 
| “Man, what a fright I got!” he said at last, 
having recovered his speech. 
} “Avy, and so did we,” Neil admitted. 
“What was’t?” said he, timidly, as if almost 
afraid to put his own fears and suspicions into 
| words. 
“I dinna ken,” Neil said, looking rather fright- 
| ened. 
“Ye dinna ken!” 





Rob MacNicol said, with a 
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things; and there was a chill, strange, earthy odor | 


Moreover, in falling, they let go the rope; when | 


Presently he | 


to the great relief 


N. 


scornful laugh. ‘Ye ought to ken, then. It was | 
nothing but a lot of bats; and Duncan yelled as 
| if he had seen twenty warlocks; and knocked us 
over, so that we lost the rope. Come, boys, be- 
gin your games now; the steamer will be in early 
the day.” 

Well, it seemed easier to dismiss superstitious 
fears out here in the sunlight. Perhaps it had 
been only bats after all. Warlocks did not whirr 





| in the air—at least, they were understood not to 
ido so. 


Witches were supposed to reserve their | 
aerial performances | 
for the night-time. | 
Perhaps it was only | 
bats, as Rob assert- 
ed. Indeed, it would | 
be safer—especially 
in Rob's presence— | 
to accept his expla- 
nation of the 
tery. At the 
time the younger 
boys occasionally | 
darted a_ stealthy 
glance backward to 
that gloomy apart- 
ment that had 
suddenly become 
alive with unknown | 
things. 

Then 
began. 


mys- 
same 


So | 


the 
Rob had | 
come to the conclu- | 
sion that a_ wise} 
chieftain should fos- | 
ter a love for nation- | 
al sports and pas- 
times; and to that 
end he had invented | 
a system of marks, 





the winning of a} 
large number of 
which entitled the 





holder to pecuniary 
or other reward. As 
for himself, his part 
was that of spectator and arbiter; he handicapped 
the competitors ; he declared the prizes. 

On this occasion he ensconced himself ina niche 
of the ruins, where he was out of the glare of the 
sun, and gracefully surrounded by masses of ivy ; 
while his relatives hauled out to the middle of the 
green plateau several trunks of fir-trees, of various 
sizes, that had been carefully lopped and pruned 
for the purpose of “tossing the caber.” 

Well, they ‘tossed the caber;” they ‘put the 
stone;” they had wrestling -matches, and other 
trials of strength; Rob the while surveying the 
scene with a critical eye, and reckoning up the 
proper number of marks. And now some milder | 
diversions followed. Three or four planks, rudely | 
nailed together, and forming a piece of rough 
flooring about two or three yards square, were 
hauled out from an archway, placed on the grass, 
and a piece of tarpaulin thrown over them. 

Then two of the boys took out their Jew’s-harps 
—alas! alas! that was the only musical instru- 
ment within their reach, until the coveted bag- 


| 
| 
| 





} place was alive. 


games | 


| to their proper use. 


NOV. 10, 1881. 


The great chieftain, having regarded these 
other performances with an observant eye, and 
having awarded so many marks to this one and 
to that, declared the games over, and invited the 
competitors one and all to a royal banquet. 

It was a good deal more wholesome than most 
banquets, for it consisted of a scone and a 
of fresh milk apiece—butter being as yet beyond 
the means of the MacNicols. And it was.a good 
deal more sensible than most banquets, for there 
was no speech-making after it. But there was 
some interesting conversation. 

“Nicol, what did ye find in the dungeon?” 
Duncan said. 

“O man, it was a gruesome place,” said Ni- 
col, who did . want to make too little of the 
perils he had encountered. 

“What did ye see ?” 

“How could I see anything? But I felt plenty 
on the way down; and I’m sure it’s fu’ o’ creepin’ 
things and beasts. And then when I was near the 
foot, I put my hand on something leevin’, and it 
flew up and hit me; and in a meenit the whole 
Man, what a noise it was! And 
then down came the rope and I fell; and I got 
sich a clour on the head!” 

“Nothing but bats!” said Rob, contemptuously. 

“7 think it was houlets,”* said Duncan, conti- 
dently ; “for there was one in the wood when I 
was gaun through, and I nearly ran my head 
rainst him. He was sitting in one of the larches 
—man, he made a noise!” 

“Ye’ve got your heads filled with nothing but 
witches and warlocks the 
tiently, as he rose to his feet. “Come, and get 
the things into the basket. We maun be back in 
Erisaig before the G/enara comes in.” 


and 


fiass 





day!” said Rob, impa- 


Very soon thereafter the small party made their 
way down again to the shore, and entered the war- 
galley of the chieftain, the halyards being restored 
There were no more signs of 
any squall, but the light, steady breeze was con- 
trary; and as Robert of the Red Hand was rather 
anxious to get back before the steamer should ar- 
rive, and as he prided himself on his steering, he 
himself took the tiller, his cousin Neil being posted 
as look-out forward. 

It was a tedious business this beating up against 
the contrary wind; but there was nothing the 
MacNicols delighted in so much as in sailing, and 
they had grown to be expert in handling a boat. 
And it needed all their skill to get anything out of 
these repeated tacks with this old craft, that had 
a sneaking sort of way of falling away. to leeward. 

However, they had the constant excitement of 
putting about; and the day was fine; and they 
were greatly refreshed after their arduous pas- 
times by that banquet of scones and milk. Nor 
did they know that this was to be the last day of 
their careless boyish idleness; that never again 
would the great chieftain, heedless of what the 
morrow might bring forth, hold these high frolics 
in the halls of Eilean-na-Rona. 

Patience and perseverance will beat even con- 
trary winds; and at last, afterone long tack stretch- 
ing almost to the other side of Loch Scrone, they 
put about and managed to make the entrance to 
the harbor, just weathering the rocks that had 





pipes should be purchased—and gaily struck up 





with “Green the 
rushes, O!” as a prelim- 
inary flourish. 

| What was this now? 
What but perform- 
ance of the famous sword-dance by that renowned | 
and valiant henchman, Nicol MacNicol of Erisaig, 
inthe kingdom of Scotland! 


gsrow 





a 


Nicol, failing a cou- | 
ple of broadswords or four dirks, had got two 
pieces of rusty old iron and placed them cross- 
wise on the extemporized floor. 

With what skill and nimbleness he proceeded to | 
execute this sword-danee—which is no doubt the | 
survival of some ancient mystic rite; with what 
elegance he pointed his toes and held his arms 
}akimbo; with what amazing dexterity, in all the 
evolutions of the dance, he avoided touching the 
bits of iron; nay, with what intrepidity, at the 
most critical moment, he held his arms aloft and 
| victoriously snapped his thumbs, it wants a Ho- 
| meric chronicler to tell. 
| Itneeds only be said here that, after it, Neil’s 
|“Highland Fling” a comparative failure, 


though he, better than most, could give that out- 
| 


| 
| 





was 


| flung quiver of the foot which few can properly | 


}acqnire, and without which the dancer of the 
“Highland Fling” might just as well go home and 


zo to bed. 





nearly destroyed them on their setting out. 

But here another difficulty 
waitedthem. Under the shel- 
ter of the low-lying hills, the 
harbor was in a dead calm. 
No sooner had they passed 
the rocks than they found 
themselves on water 
smooth as glass, and 
were no oars in the boat. 

For this oversight Rob 
MacNicol was not responsi- 
ble; the fact being that oars 
were valuable in Erisaig, and 
not easily to borrowed, 
whereas this old boat was at 
anybody’s disposal. There 
was nothing for it but to sit 
and wait for a puff of wind. 

Suddenly they heard a 
sound—the distant throbbing 
of the paddles. 
Rob grew anxious. This old 
boat was right in the fair way 
of the steamer; and the ques- 
tion was whether, in coming 
round the point, she would 
see them in time to slow. 

“T wish we were out of here,” said he. 

As a last resource, he threw the tiller into the 
boat, took up the helm, and tried to use it as a 
sort of paddle. 


as 


there 


be 


Glenara’s 


But this was scarcely of any 


| avail; and they could hear, though they could 


not see, that the steamer was almost at the point. 
The next moment she appeared; and it seemed 
to them in their fright that she was almost upon 
) them—towering away over them with her gigantic 
|} bulk. They heard the scream of the steam-whis- 
| tle, and the sharp “ping! ping!” of the indicator, 
| as the captain tried to have the engines reversed. 
It was too late; the way on the steamer carried 
| her on, even when her paddles were stopped; and 
| the next second her bows had gone clean into the 
| old tarred boat, cutting her almost in two and 
heeling her over. 
| She sank at once. 


Then the passengers of the 
steamer rushed to the side to sce what should be- 
come of the lads struggling in the water; the 
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mate threw overboard to them a couple of life- | But we had then so far changed our minds that we said | essary legal steps to pre-empt, or ‘homestead,’ the 


buoys; and the captain shouted out to have a} 
boat lowered. There was a great contusion. 

Meanwhile, all this had been witnessed by the | 
father of the MacNicols, who had stood for a sec- | 
ond or two as if paralyzed. Then a sort of spasm 
of action seized him, and, apparently not know- | 
ing what he was about, he threw open the gang- | 
way abaft the paddle-box and sprang into the 
sea. 


(To be continued.) 


+or— 
For the Companion. 
LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 
By Winthrop T. Sprague. 
In Five Cuaptrers.—CHAPTER III. 
Our Affair With Jumpers. 

The following day was Sunday, and, of course, we 
cut no wood on that day. We were just eating our 
dinner, when we heard a queer-sounding halloo from 
out on the bank of the river, which set our hearts beat- 
ing rapidly. 

“It’s another crew of Indians!” Newt exclaimed. 

We seized our axes, and stepped back out of sight be- 
hind our shed. 

A moment or two after we heard the halloo again; 
and immediately there came through the bushes a sin- 
gular object—a cripple, lurching along on crutches, 





leading by a line of hide, tied to a ring in her nose, a 
hump-shouldered buffalo-cow. 

Without saying anything more the man hobbled along | 
to our fire, and casting loose the buffalo, which had fol- 
lowed quietly behind him, sat down on one of the | 
wood-horses. He had a rifle and a pack, and wore an | 
old blue army overcoat. Emaciated, pale, and with long | 
black hair mixed with gray, this odd-looking fellow had 
an alert, keen eye and vigilant bearing. 

“Well, who are you, anyhow?” demanded Rob. 

“Young sir,” replied the man, with an ironical grin, 
“pray speak kindly to a poor old man whose one lame 
leg has brought him to your door. I’m a friend. Still 
further, I’m a man who has been scalped, and yet lives 
to tell the tale.” 

Tle took off his old hat and bending his head, showed 
a spot on its crown as large as a man’s hand, perfectly 
bare of hair, and of a curious, livid hue. 

Strangely as he looked, he used good and rather 
pompous language; his tone was that of a person who 
had been well-educated. 

“Do, pray, put up those warlike axes of yours,” he 
continued, *‘and let’s be social.” 

But instead of replying to anything we said for the 
next five or ten minutes, he remained silent, glancing 
curiously from one to another of us. Then, somewhat | 
to our surprise, he burst out laughing. 

“Excuse my levity, pray,” he said at length, ‘But 
to see three such nice, proper Yankee boys here /— 
with good old New England sticking out all over them 
—Well, well! It’s none of my particular business, but 
what in the world sent you into this wilderness? What 
did you come here for?” 

“To cut wood,” said Rob. 

“Wasn’t there any wood at home to cut?” he ex- 
claimed, and then burst into another fit of laughter. 

“T mean no offence, boys,” he remarked, recovering 
his gravity at length. ‘And, by-the-by, your dinner 
smells good. I should take it kindly if you were to ask 
me to partake of it; and you may milk Minnehaha 
here, if you like. She’s my cow; that is her name. 
She gives about four quarts of milk a day. I lead her 
round after me for her milk; for I sometimes miss of 
getting game now.” 

Of course we asked him to dinner and milked his 
cow. ‘The animal kicked considerably; but Newt 
got over three quarts of milk, which did not differ 
very much in taste from the milk of our domestic 
cows. 


The man’s name was Lindley. His past history con- 
tained, I think, some black pages. Later on, he told 
us of “affairs,” which he spoke of as some of his “great 
mistakes.” 

At one time he had been in the army and was an offi- 
cer,—a lieutenant, I believe,—but had been dismissed 
from the service for a grave offence. I do not think he 
was a bad man at heart, at the time we made his ac 
quaintance; his “mistakes” and his bodily sufferings 
had taught him a rough yet true sort of wisdom. 

\t the time he came to our camp, we had determined 
to get away from it at all hazards when The Mandan 
came back down the river. If Capt. Firmes refused to 
take us, we had resolved to make a raft, load our stock 

f food on it, and attempt the exploit of floating down 
the Missouri with the current. 

When we spoke of this to Lindley, he laughed. “You 
may reckon on one thing as certain,” said he. ‘This 
Capt. Firmes won’t take you; he brought you up here 
to cut wood for him; and he will keep you where you 
are as long as he can.” 

“But what better off would you be, boys,” continued 
Lindley, as we sat eating our supper that evening, ‘‘sup- 
posing you were back at St. Louis? The same old diffi- 
culty of getting employment would still stare you in 
the face. Here you have a job, hard, but healthy and 
honest. And after all, this is not such a very bad place. 
This upper Missouri country will soon be settled. Why, 
if you were to remain here, by industry and wise man- 
agement, you might have a city at this bend in ten or 
fifteen years, and be the biggest men in it!” 

We did not pay much heed to this suggestion at the 
time; but I suppose the man’s ideas took root in our 
minds and grew. We did not ask him to stop with 
us; neither did he ask if he might remain; but he did 
remain, and as the days went by, we learned to respect 
his sagacity and good sense, which ultimately was a 
great advantage to us. 

It was nearly three weeks before the steamer came 
down the river. We heard her whistle one morning 
just as we were getting our breakfast, and she immedi- 
ately came into the creek. 

“Well done, boys; you’ve cut a good slew of wood, 
no mistake!” was the captain’s firstsalutation. “Why, 
you'll make your fortunes here!” 

It was easy for us to see the drift of this latter re- 
mark. Our pile measured thirty-five cords. But our 
previous bill for supplies, together with what we needed 
now to buy, more than covered the entire forty-four 
dollars. 

This was not making a fortune very fast, we thought. 








nothing to Capt. Firmes about going back with him. 

Possibly he knew Lindley. We noticed that he 
looked at him sharply. ‘Better keep shut of that old 
skeesicks,” he said to Newt, in an undertone, as they 
were settling. 

“Thank you, captain,” replied Newt. “Unfortun- 
ately you were not so thoughtful and considerate of our 
good as to leave us in aspot where we could pick our 
company. We were attacked by Indians, whom you 
said were friendly, almost as soon as your back was 
turned.” 

“That so?” laughed the captain; ‘“well,a brush with 
Ingins don’t go for much up in this country. 
good for em!” 

But he sent the mate ashore with a couple of old 
muskets and some powder, caps and lead. “If the 
Ingins come round again, give ’em Hail Columby!" he 
shouted to us from the wheel-house. ‘But be sure and 
cut me a hundred cord *gainst I get up here again.” 

Little did he care for our perils, so long as he got his 
wood! He was a good-natured rascal, perhaps not 
more selfish than the ordinary men of his class. 

We each wrote a letter to our folks at home and en- 
trusted them to the captain’s care; but either from his 
carelessness, or from some other reason, best known 
to himself, the letters never reached Vermont. 

«\ day or two later, the Missouri began to rise. These 
were the last days of June. Ice-cakes a hundred feet 
square went down past our camp, with enormous quan- 
tities of drift-trees. 

On the third day, the flood routed us; the whole 
landing round our shed was overflowed. The river had 
risen fifteen feet. We had to go up the side of the 
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bluff, where we made a ‘‘dig-out” house, 
and afterwards built a log-house over it, 
80 that the dug-out served as a cellar. 

Meantime we were cutting wood stead- 
ily. The trees were now in full leaf 
Lindley hunted, or rather watched for 
game. His method was to make his way 
for a mile or two up the creek, then con. 
ceal himself in a thicket and wait for 
game to come in sight. He was a dead 
shot. 

On the 19th of September, The Man- 
dan took fifty-eight cords of wood from 
us at a dollar and a quarter; and on the 23d, The Gen. 
Connor, another steamboat, took forty-seven cords at 
a dollar and seventy-five cents. We found that we had 
been selling to Capt. Firmes fifty cents per cord below 
a fair price. 

Several times that season Lindley had been gone over 
night on his hunts; and once ortwice he had told us 
that he had something to show us “up the creek.” On 
the 3rd of October, we all four set off and were gonc 
five days, on a kind of exploring expedition. 

About half a mile up the small river which we had 
already named “Cottonwood Creek,” there are falls 
over lime-rock ledges, of ten or twelve feet. This was 
the first thing that Lindley called our attention to. 

“Here, boys,” said he, “is a mill site. You could 
have a saw-mill and grist-mill here. A good mill is the 
nest-egg for a town.” 

There is dead water from the falls out to the main 
river, and dead water—that is, steady water—above for 
ten or eleven miles, through a beautiful wooded bot- 
tom of good soil for farms, up to a long, narrow lake, 
where high bluffs begin on each shore. 

“Do you see these black stones and these black ledges 
cropping out of the gravel here?” said Lindley, as we 
walked slowly along with him on the lake shore at the 
foot of the bluffs. 

“That is coal, boys. There’s plenty of it. There 
needn’t be, and there ought not to be, a stick of the 
scanty timber on this river cut for fuel. There's coal 
enough. There are fortunes for you boys lying here, 
if you will only wake up to it!” 

Two miles farther on we crossed a little brook which 
comes down into the lake through a gully in the bluffs. 
‘Just taste of this water, boys,” said Lindley. 

“Why, it’s salt as brine!” exclaimed Newt, spitting 
it out. 

“Well, itis brine,” said Lindley, laughing. “It is 
the outlet of a little lake among some hills, a mile or 
two back from here. That lake is a brine lake, fed 
from salt springs; and there is another fortune in that 
lake for the man that will make that brine into salt. 
Ah, boys, I wish I could make you sce this thing as I 
do!” 

We did begin to see it a little, and caught somewhat 
of his enthusiasm. 

“There are some other pretty things here,” continued 
Lindley. ‘For instance; just across this lake, in that 
range of bluffs, there is iron ore; plenty of it. Here’s 
coal; and this whole section abounds in lime-rock. It 
looks as if Nature meant that there should some time 
be blast furnaces and smelting done here. 

“But that will come later. The first thingis to get 
out coal and take it down the creek to the steamboat 
landing. Coal and salt are among the first articles 
necded in a new country. 

“But first of all, you would do well to take the nec- 








land at the landing, at the falls of the creek and up 
here at the lake. Boys, you can just as well be rich 
men as poor men, if you only remain here long enough 
and work this thing right.” 

The above is a sample of the advice Lindley gave us 
that season. Good advice it was, too. 

But we came near losing even the small hold we had, 
by one of those frontier tricks only too common in the 
new territories. For going back home to our log-house 
at the creek mouth, after our prospecting tour, late the 
fifth evening, we were not a little surprised to see an 
old barge at our landing! More surprised still to see, 
as we climbed up the well-worn path to our cabin, three 
rough-looking fellows at the door who accosted us with 
a gruff,— ‘ 

“Halt, there! Who are you?” 

“That's a fine question!” exclaimed Newt. ‘Who 
are you, [should like to know? This is our place.” 

“Not much. We found it deserted. You git,” was 
the outrageously cool reply of the fellows, accompa- 
nied by a cocking of rifles. 

“Keep easy, boys,” whispered Lindley, who, though 
badly tired out that night, was not a man to lose his 
self-possession. 

“But we've settled here!’ shouted Rob, vehemently. 
“This is our place. We can prove it.” 

“Git, or we'll blow your heads off!’ was the ugly 
answer, followed by such a volley of oaths as only 
Western desperadoes can use. 

“Take the back track, boys,” whispered Lindley. 
“We've no show against them.” 

To be thus driven away from our own hearthstone 
seemed too outrageous to be borne. But I have not the 
least doubt that the scoundrels would have murdered us 
had we persisted in approaching the cabin. 

We retreated to the river. ‘Take it cool,” Lindley 
had to keep saying to us. 

“But what does this mean?” exclaimed Rob, bewil- 
deredly. 

“Means that those chaps have ‘jumped’ us,” said 
Lindley. 

“But what are wego do?” Newt exclaimed. “Are 
we to give up to them so?” 

“Keep cool. We will sec.” 
would say that night. 

We went up the river about a mile, to a little bushy 


That was all Lindley 


cove, where we had a small raft. This raft was made 
of cight drift-logs pinned together. We had built it to 
cross the river on, and to pick up ducks and geese 
which Lindley shot out in the dead water opposite the 
cove. It had a mast for a blanket sail. 

H[ere in the bushes we passed the night without a 
fire. Fortunately we had a little cold food left from 
that which we had prepared for our trip; and we had 
with us three buffalo hides that stood us in good stead. 

That was adismal time. W_ had lost everything; 
our cabin, all our stock of food; and there were over 
twenty cords of wood at the landing. 

Lindley was utterly fatigued. His infirmities were 
pitiable. I don’t think he slept a moment that night. 
Long before daylight he waked us. 

“Boys,” said he, “it is sometimes necessary in this 
world to fight rascals with their own weapons and 
match trick against trick. I have hitona plan. It may 
work.” 

He then explained it to us. Tis device was to rig up 
the raft with a buffalo skin hung to the mast and two 
more thrown loosely down on it, then guide it down 
the river and lodge it in the eddy at the creek mouth. 
There it would keep going round and round, and look 
as if ithad belonged to some hunter who had lost it, or 
had been drowned. 

“Those scamps will see it there first thing,” said 
Lindley, ‘‘and they will be curious to pick it up, and 
will want to get the buffaloskins. Now, one man can- 
not manage that great barge of theirs. It will take all 
three of them to handle it. We will lay in the bushes 
up the bank here, and if they go out to pick up the 
raft, you must make run for our log-house and get in- 
side with your guns. Once inside, you must defend it. 
I cannot run with you, but [’ll help what I can.” 

We put this strategem in execution. At dawn the 
raft was circling at the eddy, while we lay hidden by 
leaves in the alder bushes, forty or fifty rods up the 
bank. It was an exciting business. Our hearts beat 
rapidly. 

Sometime after sunrise we heard the outlaws split- 
ting wood at our cabin. We could even hear their 
voices as they talked. It was a cold October morning. 
Not long after, they saw the raft. One of them came 
out along the creek to the bank of the river. Presently 
the other two came out. 

They stood talking and looking about for some mo- 
ments. Then they went back, and we heard them 
shoving off their barge from the shore. At that our 
hearts thumped harder still. 

“Keep cool, boys, till I say the word,” Lindley whis- 

red. 

He kept us lying there under the leaves until their 
barge had reached the eddy. ‘Now go it!” he said. 
“Quick and hard!” 

In a moment we were running across through the 











timber like foxes. So completely had Lindley’s ruse 
deceived the scamps, that one of them had even left his 
rifle set against the woodpile at the landing. Newt 
seized that, and we dashed up the path to our log-house. 

The first hint the ‘‘jumpers” had that we were once 
more in the cabin, was a bullet from Lindley’s rifle, 
sent pretty close to their heads. Hearing that, we all 
fired over their heads from the top of the bluff. 

They were just making fast to the raft. At the re- 
ports of our guns, they jumped up and stood staring 
for a minute. 

But it did not take them long to see that they had 
been outwitted, that the tables were turned ani that 
we were in possession and had every advantage. 

Without firing a shot, they shoved their barge out of 
the eddy and dropped down the Missouri with the cur- 
rent. That was the last we ever saw of them. But we 
kept strict watch for a fortnight or more against sur- 
prise. 

(To be continued.) 
+> _ 
AN AUTUMN GARDEN. 
In my Autumn garden I was fain 

To mourn among my seattered roses} 

Alas for that last rosebud which uncloses 
To Autumn’s languid sun and rain 
When all the world is on the wane! 

Which has not felt the sweet constraint of June, 

Nor heard the nightingale in tune. 

Broad-faced asters by my garden walk, 
ou are but coarse compared with roses: 
More choice, more dear that rosebud which uncloses 
Faint-scented, pinched, upon its stalk, 
That least and last which cold winds balk; 
A rose it is, though least and last of all, 
A rose to me though at the fall. “A PAGEANT.” 
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A GIRAFFE HUNT. 

The camelopard is only a kind of monstrous deer or 
antelope. Its flesh is good “venison.” An English 
hunter, some time in Africa, describes himself and com- 
panion in chase of a herd of these animals: 

“Giraffes, if not hard-pressed, do not go at any very 
great pace, so that before long we were within one hun- 
dred yards of them. Even in the ardor of the chase, it 
struck me as a glorious sight to see these huge beasts 
dashing along in front, clattering over the stones or 
bursting a passage through opposing bushes, their long, 
graceful necks stretched forward, sometimes bent almost 
to the ground to avoid horizontal branches, and their 
bushy black tails twisted up. 

“And how easily and with how little exertion they 
scemed to get over the ground with that long, sweeping 
stride of theirs! Yet they were going at a great rate, 
for I felt that my old nag was doing his best, and I 
could not lessen the distance between us by an inch. 

“T now saw that D 





was about to make a push, 
and, as the horse he was riding was pretty fast, | knew 
that he would press them into a much quicker pace and 
leave me behind altogether; so, reining in at once, I 
jumped off, and taking as steady an aim as my arm, 
tired with flogging, would allow, fired at a large dark- 
colored cow that looked to me in good condition. 

“The bullet clapped loudly, and I saw her stagger; 
but recovering immediately, she went on, though slight- 
ly in the rear of the troop. 

“At this moment my friend jumped off close behind 
them and gave another cow a shot. I was now a long 
way behind, but my horse, though slow, possessed 
good staying powers; so that by keeping on at a hard 
gallop and cutting angles when I could, I again crept 
up and gave my cow another shot, quickly followed by 
a third, which brought her to the ground with a crash. 

“She was not dead, however, for as I approached, she 
reared her lofty head once more, and gazed reproach- 
fully at me with her large, soft, dark eyes. 

“A pang of remorse went through me, and for an in- 
stant I wished the shots unfired that had laid low this 
beautiful and inoffensive creature. But now the cries 
of my Kafirs and Masaras, following like famished 
wolves on the blood spoor, broke upon my car; so, 
stifling the still, small voice, | again raised my rifle and 
put an end to the miseries of my victim, whose head, 
pierced with a two-ounce ball, fell with a thud upon 
the ground, never to be raised again. 

“Leaving some of the boys to cut up the meat, T rode 
on with the rest to look for my friend, whom I found 
beside another prostrate giraffe which he had killed a 
little further on. 

**As the one I had shot was the fatter of the two, we 
left the Kafirs here and went back to mine. It was now 
late; so, hastily dividing the boys into two parties, and 
bidding them sleep by the two giraffes respectively 
and cut them up and bring in the meat on the following 
day, we started for the wagons with our gun-carriers, 
who also carried a few of the fattest bits of meat. 

“T may here remark that it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more tasty and succulent than a steak of a young 
giraffe cow, when in good condition, thouyh it may be 
that hunger, the sauce with which I have always caten 
it, has something to do with this opinion.” 


4@>- 
For the Companion, 


A VISIT TO AN INDIAN CHURCH. 

It was while on a visit to Pipe Stone City, Minnesota, 
that I saw for the first time the curious and interesting 
scene presented by Indians gathered for Christian wor- 
ship in a church. 

Pipe Stone City derives its name from the large quar- 
ries of pipe stone which are worked at no great distance 
from it. Now this pipe stone is a sacred object to the 
Indians, who, it seems, often go thither to obtain it, 
camping, the while, in the neighborhood. 

It was autumn, and the wild scenery and crisp sir of 
Minnesota were being enjoyed to the utmost. A num- 
ber of Yankton Indians had made their ~ppearance, 
and had encamped, we were told, near the quarries. 

A proposal to visit the camp was eag rly accepted. 
It was but a short distance from the town, and ex. 
cursion was soon made. The little vill.ge of wigwams 
was a curious sight to see. We entered several of them, 
crawling on our hands and kn-es; but so dense was 
the smoke, that we were glad enough to g't into "' 
open air again. 

Of course the Indians, who are always alive to trad. 
ing, had brought with them, on coming into the neigh- 
borhood of a town of whites, a number of articles to 
sell. We went from wigwam to wigwam, making pur- 
chases. Among them were an enormous fan made of 
feathers and beads, a beautifal pair of moccasins made 
of deer’s skin, and several curious necklaces. 

In one of the wigwams was a pappoose, wi 
head-dress so striking and singular that I at once 
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The hair was plaited in two braids on | 


coveted it. 
each side and ornaments were tied around the ends 
of each braid, as a white girl ties a ribbon. These 
ornaments were buckskin cords, at each end of 
which were tassels made of vellow horse-hair and 
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ducted in the native tongue, awe course not compre- 
hensible; and as for the singing, it was dismal and 
| deafening to the last degree. 

After church, back over the level 
prairies, beneath the brilliant sunshine of the Sep- 


we drove 
































tipped with tin. 
with a silver 


I easily persuaded the mother 
to take 
the child’s head and give them to me. 
perceiving its loss, beg: 
manner to disprove general 


piece, 
The child, 
an to seream in a 
idea that 

I 


mother 


at once 
the Indian 
pappooses are quict and stolid. offered to re- 
turn the trinkets, but the would not lis- 
ten to it. She was too well pleased with her bar- 
gain to revoke it 

It was on a bright, beautiful Sunday morning in 
September that we set out, behind a pair of high- 
spirited horses, 
visit to the 


across the prairies to make our 
Indian church. This was situated at 
another encampment, some fifteen miles from Pipe 
Stone City, inhabited by the Handrear Indians ; 
the most intelligent and civilized tribe to be found 
in that part of the North-West. 

On arrival the chureh—which was a 
plain wooden building, little better than a log hut 

ve found a number of the Indians in their blank- 
ets, squatted on the ground about the door. One of 
the squaws, the wife of one of the native preach- 
had a queer hat on her head; the 
bareheaded. 

At the bell they filed quietly into 
the their places; the men on 
one side of the room and the squaws on the other 
When they all in, 

The services were 
preachers; but the 
very fluent Indian, 


ers, rest were 
stroke of the 
chureh and took 
were the house was full. 
conducted by 
was 





native 
preached, in 
by the white agent from Yank- 


two 
serinon 


ton. 

The most curious and interesting part of the 
audience were the pappooses, who were there in 
full force, and who were fairly irrepressible. While 


the adult Indians kept very still and listened very 
intently, the pappooses kept up a continual noise 
and disturbance. 

One little voungster sprawled down in the aisle 
flat on his stomach, and b 
if swimming. 


wan to move 
His mother quietly 


about as 
grasped him by 
the leg and pulled him into the pew again. An- 
other pappoose becoming unruly, his mother bun- 
dled him up in her blanket 
him on her back. 

A little girl, 
reduced 

which 


, and somehow fastened 


who was making too much noise, 


was to silence and content by a 
her mother speedily made up 
two red and yellow bandanna handkerchiefs. 

I became especially interested in a restless 
fellow, who, after a series of startling 
and went out. Presently he came back 
No sooner did he get within his mother’s 
than him, and without ado 
snatched off drawers. Producing from her 
blanket a big ham-bone, she gave it to him to lick 
and munch; which he did till his face fairly shone 
with the grease. 

This strange meal concluded, his mother took 
the boy's drawers, and deliberately wiped his face 
with them; and then drew forth from her blanket 
a pair of clean drawers, which she proceeded to 
put on him. 


rag- 
baby, with 
little 
manceuvres, 
got up 
again. 
seized 


reach she 


his 


Then the child became thirsty ; whereupon his 
ever-indulgent and patient parent brought out a 
long-necked black bottle, from which he drank— 
1 know not what—with great avidity. 

Even these attentions failed to quiet the little 


wretch. Tle began to scream and squirm and dis- 
turb the meeting; until an old squaw—who, pos- 
sibly, was his grandmamma—sternly arose from 


her seat, stalked up to him, and seizing him about 
the waist, carried him out. 


The services themselves dull, 


were 


these gewgaws from | 


,/ers began to prepare “test cases” 


and, con- | 


| tember afternoon; having had an experience not 
| likely soon to be forgotten. 

| H. Marta Georce. 
| +o — 
| A MOTHER’S LOVE, 


One lamp—thy mother’s love— 
Amid the stars 
Shall lift its pure flame changeless, 
And, betore the a of God, 
Burn through eternit 
Holy—as it was lit and lent es « be re. 
. WILLIS. 


+o 


THE IRISH ARRESTS. 


the Irish agitation by the arrest and imprisonment 
of the leading spirits of the Land League. This 
excitement reached its height when Charles Stew- 
art Parnell, the chief of the national movement, 
was consigned to Kilmainham jail. 

Among the other leaders arrested are Messrs. 
Brennan, O’Kelly and Sexton; and John Dillon, 





has already sutfered a period of confinement, 
again made a prisoner and incarcerated. 
The purpose of the British Cabinet is thus pret- 


was 








ty clearly shown to be the suppression of the Land | 
‘ League altogether. Mr. Gladstone has found, to 


his bitter disappointment, that the passage of his 
Land Act has failed to achieve its object of pacify- 
ing and contenting the Trish people. 


On the very eve of the new law going into op- | 


}eration, the agitation increased. Violence and 
|} outrage were reported from various parts of the 
| subject isle. Great meetings were held in differ- 
ent centres, in which the orators proclaimed the 
act a humbug, not to be respected. 
took place 


Collisions 


Parnell and other lead- 
under the act, 
which would tend to show that its pretence of af- 
fording justice is a hollow one. 

Meanwhile the Land League 
vention at Dublin, in which 
the agitation should 


| the police and the people. 


held a great con- 
xo On. 
passed; and the whole 


hostile to the 
lish dominion. 


submission of the Lrish to the Eng- 


Now Ireland must either become conciliated, or 
let free, be ruled by military The Land 
Act was meant to conciliate them; but the con- 
tinued agitation showed that the measure in this 
respect, at least, isa failure. No British Cabinet 
would as yet dare to propose that Ireland should 
be given her local independence. The only resort 
left, therefore, to Gladstone, was the employment 
of force. 

Herein lics the reason of the arrest of the lead- 
ers, the threatened suppression of the League and 
the hurried despatch of troops to Ireland. Such 
is the state of Irish teeling, moreover, that Mr. 
Foster, the Chief Secretary, is obliged to provide 
himself, like a Czar of Russia, with a strong mili- 
tary guard in passing through the streets of Dub- 
lin. 

At this moment, more than one-half of the en- 
tire regular army of Great Britain is garrisoned 
on Trish soil. 

The Land League, on the arrest of its chiefs, 
issued a bold proclamation, in which it sammoned 
the Irish people to sustain and continue the agita- 
tion begun by the League; and called upon all 
Irish tenants to refuse to pay any further rents to 
their landlords until the Jeaders were released. 


or force. 


A fresh and exciting interest has been lent to | 


who was Parnell’s principal lieutenant, and who | 


at times with fatal results—between | 


it was resolved that | 
Resolutions looking 
to a struggle for the independence of Ireland were | 


tone of the body was one |} 


This is a very scrious picce of advice to give. 
There can be no doubt that if it is generally adopt- 
ed, it will place the British Government—to say 
nothing of the landlords—in a very uncomforta- 
ble position. An entire nation cannot be impris- 
oned. If the rents are refused, and wholesale 
evictions follow, the embers of revolution are 
likely to be suddenly kindled. 

It will be seen from what has been said that the 
condition of Ireland is more grave than it has 
been for thirty years. Mr. Gladstone, with every 
desire to benefit the Irish, finds himself driven to 
the 
ployed by Ireland’s most inveterate English ene- 
mics. How the crisis will result, no hunian eye 
can foresee ; but startling events certainly loom in 
the near future. 

The agitation caused by the occurrences in Ire- 
| land has, of course, to some degree, spread to this 
| country, where millions of Irishmen are watch- 
ing anxiously the fate of their country. We may 
trust the good sense of our Government not to 
take any part in the difficulty between Great Brit- 
ain and her dependency ; but the sympathy of our 
people may be, and probably will be, fully ex- 
pressed. We have the same right, as individuals, 
to have an opinion on such a struggle, as did Eng- 
lishmen on the merits of the conficting sides in 
our Civil War. 








“> 
WORK ON. 


| Hold up your brow in honest pride, 
| Though rough and swarth your hands may be; 
Such hands are sap-veins that provide 

The life-blood of the Nation’s Tree. 


There's honor in the toiling art 
That finds us in the furrowed ~ Ids 5 
It stamps a crest upon the hear’ 
Worth more than all your ll tered shields. 


Work, WORK, my boy, and murmur not, 
The fustian garb betrays no shame, 

The grim of forge-soot leaves no stain, 
And LABOR gilds the meanest name. 


+o 
THE TAMMANY SYSTEM. 
Tammany Hall is a Democratic mecting-place 
in New York, and the Tammany Society i 
Democratic political association, 


s 


sa 
which tries to 


| the city of New York. 

The Tammany Society used to be the patron | 
and the governor of various Ward Associations, 
which met and chose delegates and made nomina- | 
tions. Its delegates were admitted to the Demo- 
cratic State Conventions as the representatives of 
the Democratic party, although only a very small 
fraction of the Democrats of New York City were, 
| or were allowed to take part in the proceedings. 

In every city, county, town or village outside | 
|of New York, the original source of all politi- 
cal power is the caucus. All the members of a 
| party are entitled, as a matter of right, to be pres- 
}ent at and vote at the caucuses or primary meet- 

ings of the party. The idea of limiting the right 
to a few persons would be everywhere rejected | 
with indignation. 

But in New York City, and to some small ex- 
| tent elsewhere in New York State, the Tammany 
System prevails in both parties. Tammany itself 
has been overthrown, and also its Democratic rival, 
the Irving-Hall Democracy. A new organization, 
the “County Democracy,” is now recognized by 
Democratic State Conventions. But this new or- 
ganization does not represent all the members of 
the party any more than did the societies which it 
has superseded. 








The Republicans seem to have this year discov- 
cred for the first time that they also are governed 
by a Tammany of theirown. In each assembly 
district in New York City is what is known as a 
Republican Association. It has a roll of member- 
ship like any club or society. New members are 
admitted only by a vote, just as the members of a 
Free Masons’ society might be. 
| All Republican caucuses are held by these Asso- 
| ciations. Noman is permitted to vote who is not 
a member, no matter how good a Republican he 
may be. The delegates chosen by the Associa- 
tions are admitted to State Conventions as repre- 
sentatives of all the Republicans of the city. 

Men who profess to know, say that there are 
not ten thousand members in all the Republican | 

Associations put together, and there were more 
| than eighty thousand votes for General Garfield in 
| New York City in 1880. So that one-cighth 


all delegates and candidates for the whole party, 
and the other seven-cighths have no voice in the 
matter. 

| This system leads to some very remarkable re- 
sults. Among those who tried to vote at the 
primary meetings in September last, and were de- 
nied the privilege, were Thurlow Weed and Anson 
G. McCook. Mr. Weed has been a prominent 
politician of New York State for thirty or forty 
years, and has been a Republican ever since there 
was such a party. 

Mr. McCook is a member of Congress, who has 
served two terms, and is now about to begin the 
third, having been in each case elected as a Re- 
publican. More than this it is probable that every 
member of the Association that excluded him 


from the primary meeting, voted for him in 
November, 1880, one year ago. 
In the particular district where Mr. McCeok 


was shut out, there were about forty-seven hun- 
dred votes last year for Mr. Garfield. The num- 
ber of Republicans who were permitted to vote for 
the delegates to represent the district in the State 
Convention, was less than three hundred. 

From this statement it will be seen that this is a 





same harsh measures which used to be em- | 


rule, and in the past has often ruled, the affairs of | 


of 
the party in New York City dictates the choice of | among us, that Mrs. Musters had met her old lover by 


NOV. 


10, 1881. 


bad system. No matter what party whee it, 
and no matter who profits by it. The State of 
New York may, by its great population thrown 
into the scale on one side or the other, control the 
country ; and the city. of New York may control 
the State. 

Thus it may some time happen that from one- 
tenth to one-eighth of the Republicans of that city, 
speaking by a usurped privilege for the whole, 
may change the whole course of: events in the 
country. 
| Buteven ifthere were no had results to be appre- 
hended as a direct result of the system, it is wrong 
| and unjust in itself. It is not Democratic or Re- 
publican government, but government by a few— 
an oligarchy. The sooner a strong public senti- 
ment against all Tammanys and all “bosses” is 
developed, the sooner will our whole Government 
be reformed. 








+e 
SPARE THE TREES. 

“Aye be striking in a tree,” says the old Scotch 
proverb; “it will be growing while you are sleeping.” 
A story with the same meaning is told in English rural 
districts. Three generations lived in one farm-house. 
Somebody offered some young slips of apple-trees to 
the boy. 





“TI shall be dead before they are grown,” he said, and 
would not plant them. 

His father, too, was too busy and refused; but the 
old grandfather chuckled, took and planted them, and 
lived to drink cider from the apples which they bore. 

We Americans proceed on a totally different policy 
from that of the wise old man. We not only neglect 
to plant trees, but we cut down those which Nature has 
given us with wanton recklessness. 

Our Western forests are disappearing rapidly as snow 
before the summer sun. There is an enormous neces- 
sary consumption of wood in the building and running 
of railways in the West; but this loss sinks into insig- 
nificance beside the useless waste. 

Squatters are not satisfied with clearing the requisite 
space around their cabins, or with destroying trees by 
the slow process of girdling; they burn vast stretches 
of forest and leave the blackened trunks standing until 
they are ready to remove them. 

In some of the Western States and even in the 
| ranges of the 





great 
Alleghany Mountains, where the lumber 
is valueless for want of transportation to a market, 
mile after mile of this ghastly waste offends the travel- 
ler’s eye. The hunters through these mountains wan- 
tonly set fire to pine trees “for a blaze,” and hundreds 
| of thousands of acres of timber were destroyed last year 
by this means in Pennsylvania and the Virginias alone. 
The effect of the rapid demolition of our forests is 
seen in the protracted droughts. That of last summer 
cost the country millions of dollars in the destruction of 
| the crops, besides the harvest of disease and death 
| which followed it from malaria, fever and the drying 
up of the springs and streams. The terrible famines of 
| India and China, in one of which seventy-five thousand 
| human beings perished in one year, are attributed to the 
| droughts produced by the destruction of their forests. 
Political economists have urged upon Americans the 
| impending danger resulting from this criminal reckless- 
ness, but to what purpose? One idle boy with a match 
| or gun can destroy forests which it has required nearly 
}a century to grow, and bring on disaster that all the 
economists in the country can neither prevent nor cure. 








+o 
BYRON’S FIRST LOVE. 

An old woman, in humble life, named Tacey, died 
recently in Western Ohio, whose anecdotes of her early 
days threw a new glimpse of light upon one of the sad- 
dest episodes of Lord Byron’s life. She was the daugh- 
ter of a man who was employed as lodge-keeper by Mr. 
Musters, who married Mary Chaworth, the object of 
Byron’s first and perhaps truest love. 

She remembered as a child watching out of the win- 
dows of the lodge the coming home of the pretty bride, 
a gentle, refined-looking girl, seated in an open carriage 


beside Squire Musters, who was a heavy, sensual man 
much older than his new wife. 
“The gossip of the tenants was,” Mrs. Tacey said, 
“that Miss Chaworth had married him only for his 
wealth, and that she had been betrothed to her cousin, 
who was a poor nobleman named Bern” (Byron). 
sips had evidently caught some fragmentary end of 
truth. 
| “Squire Musters,” the old woman stated, 
| 

| He was carried to bed stupid with liquor every night, 
and his amusement in the day-time was to abuse his 
| young wife, and taunt her with having given up her 
|} lover for money. 
“He had been obliged, too, to take her name, Chorth, 
| I heard it called, to get her estate, and that made him 
more furious against her. 

“After their child was born, the story went about 


Gos- 


“was a 
beast. All of his people knew that, and pitied the 
| poor lady, even if it was true that she had sold herself. 


| chance somewhere, and it came to the Squire’s ears, 
| and he was clear mad with jealousy. Then he began 
gradually to beat her, as he did his dogs, and one win 
| ter’s night she came flying for her life through the snow 
in her thin nightgown to the Lodge, with her child in 
her arms. 

“The Squire had sent a bullet after her. Poor 
| How she cried and raved all through that night! 
mother barred the door and nursed her. But the next 
day she went to her own kin. She did not go back to 
Squire again, and they do say her mind never was right 
after that night.” She died mad, as is well known. 

If Byron’s life was poisoned and embittered by Mary 
Chaworth’s mercenary choice, her own paid the penalty 
not less to its full extent. 


lady! 


My 


a 
THIEVES. 

A gentleman who, with the great Baltimore firm of 
Winans and Brothers, was concerned in establishing 
railway and engine works in Russia, tells many curious 
anecdotes of the peculiar traits of character in the 
lower classes whom he employed in the mills. 

He found them, as a rule, devout, keeping number- 
| less fast and feast days, and stinting their own meagre 
lives to offer tributes at the altar. Their religion, too, 
{he insists, was not one only of form and lip-service, 
but a humble, sincere faith in a higher power. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


So ignorant were they, however, of their real duty as | of Medea and of Circe and of Calypso and of Helen and 


Christians, that they would rise from their knees and | 
go to stealing with perfect equanimity. Stealing was 
their occupation from childhood, and so expert were 
they, that it almost rose to the dignity of a fine art in 
their hands. 

A large amount of copper was carried out of the 
works every day; but how, it was impossible for the 
American managers with all their shrewdness to dis- 
cover. The serfs employed were searched before leav- 
ing the mills, but in vain. Nothing was found, but the 
copper still disappeared. 

At last one 
his way to the furnace, pressing his feet heavily into 
the wet sand of the ground. As he returned, carrying 
a shovel full of the liquid metal, he stumbled as if by 
accident and dropped some of it into the indentations 
he had made in the ground. 

The wet sand acted as a mould; when the metal was 
cool he took it out. It was the precise size of his foot, 
and he thrust it between the sole of his sandal and the 
skin, and was ready to submit to search, as he had done 
so often before triumphantly. 

The total lack of the sense of honesty in these peo- 
ple arose from the fact that they were serfs, born to a 
that the world owed them liberty and 
the comforts which it had never paid. 

Wrong breeds wrong. Injustice invariably creates 
desire for dishonesty in its victim. 


consciousness 


a 


——__+or——————_ 
IGNORANT. 
An amusing story, illustrative of the disadvantage 


of net knowing some things as well as others, is told of | 


aphilosopher. While crossing a lake in Scotland, he 
asked the boatman if he had ever studied mathematics. 

“No,” answered the boatman. 

“Then half your life is lost,” 
pher. 

A short time after a sudden gust from the mountain 
upset the boat. 

“Can you swim?” shouted the boatman, as they both 
floundered in the water. 

“No, I can’t!” exclaimed the philosopher. 

“Then the whole of your life is lost,” responded the 
man, as he selfishly struck out for the shore, 
the philosopher to his fate. 

The disadvantage of not being acquainted with the 
practical is tragically illustrated by the fate of Condor- 
the French philosopher. 
not know how many eggs should be put into an ome- 


replied the philoso- 


leaving 


cet, 


a the breaking out of the Revolution of ’98, Condor- 
cet, finding himself among those condemned to the 
guillotine, fled from Paris. Impelled by hunger, he 
entered a village inn and asked for an omelet. The 
philosopher was a man of almost universal information, 
but, unfortunately, he knew nothing of the composition 
of this simple dish. 

“Tlow many eggs would you like in your omelet?” 
asked the inn-keeper. 

“A dozen,” answered the ignorant philosopher, not 
knowing that he was ordering enough for three or four 
men. 

The landlord’s suspicions were aroused. A manask- 
ing for an omelet of a dozen eggs must be an aristocrat. 
The stranger’s passport was demanded. He had none. 

“Who are you?” demanded the host. 

“T am a carpenter, seeking work,” said Condorcet. 

“Your hands give the lie to your words,” replied the 
inn-keeper, pointing to his guest’s delicate, clean hands. 

The authorities were called in, who sent the philoso- 
pher to the jail. When, the next morning, the jailor 
opened the cell-door, he found a corpse. Condorcet 
had escaped the guillotine by a dose of poison. 

—_____ +> ————— 
“TOO GOOD TO SPOIL.” 

The distinction between economy and meanness is 
overlooked by some people. They need a rap on the 
knuckles to call their attention to it. Such a rap was 
administered years ago to an iron-smith of Newbury- 
port. In those days, that now restful town was an im- 
portant commercial port. Many ships were built there, 
whose iron-work was done at some large smithy, of 
which there were several in the town. 

One of these was owned and superintended by a Mr. 
Gordon, who prided himself on the economical style of 
his household. His workmen boarded with him, and 
they thought the master’s table meanly rather than 
economically furnished. One day at dinner a large 
cheese was placed on the table; everybody in those 
days thought cheese an aid to digestion. 

After all the men had eaten meat, Mr. Gordon, taking 
a knife and turning the cheese over, exclaimed, “This 
is a good cheese! a pretty cheese! too good to spoil!” 
Laying down his knife, he rose, saying, ‘*Come, men, 
let’s get to work.” They went, vowing they would 
give him a lesson that he would not forget. 

That afternoon a large anchor was to be forged. The 
fire burned brightly, the iron grew hotter and hotter, 
and at last the master exclaimed,— 

“That’s a good heat!” 

““A good heat!” responded the men. 

“A grand heat!” reiterated the master. 

“A grand heat!’ answered the men. 

“Then why don’t you strike?” shouted the master, 
excitedly. 

“It is a good heat!” soliloquized the foreman. 

“Yes, yes! strike, strike, I tell ye!” he shouted, in 
an authoritative tone. 

“Don’t you think it is too good a heat to spoil?” 
quietly asked the foreman, while every man stood lean- 
ing on his sledge-hammer. 

The master saw the point, and ordered the cheese to 
be brought into the smithy, and a loaf of brown bread. 
The luncheon was eaten and then the anchor was 
forged. 


alicia 
OVER-SHOOTING THE MARK. 

Mr. Ruskin has broad views and uses gorgeous rhet- 
orice. But he is an impetuous leader, and as such has 
led common people into some curious blunders. A few 
years ago he published a volume on church architec- 
ture, under the quaint title of ““Sheep-fclds.” A farmer 
in the north of England sent to London fora copy, ex- 
pressing at the same time his surprise that Mr. Ruskin 
while absorbed in art could have found leisure to in- 
terest himself in the folding of sheep. 

In a recent article on cooking, the brilliant but erratic 
man has tossed ordinary cooks into a state of utter be- 
wilderment. He says good cooking means “knowledge | 





of the managers observed a fireman on | 


He died because he did | 


| of Rebekah and the Queen of She ba.” 


Such a test, we suspect, would be fatal to the claims 
of the chief cooks at Delmonico’s in New York and 
Parker’s and Young’s in Boston. 

He adds, ‘‘Cooking means carefulness and inventive- 
ness and watchfulness and willingness and readiness of 
appliance, and the economy of our great grandmothers 

| and the science of modern chemistry. It means much 
tasting and little wasting. It means English thorough- 
ness, French art, Arabian hospitality and much more.” 

We are afraid no applicants for the situation of a 
cook could be found, if such qualifications were de- 
manded. 
mythology 


Fancy Bridget undergoing an examination in 
and chemistry! 





Speciat Offer. 


new 


To any 
Companion in the month of November or in De- 
cember, and sends us $1.75, we will send the pa- 
per free from the time we receive the subscription 
up to January 1, 1882. 


A HINDOO’S TACT. 

“How many goats did your father leave you?” asked 
| a Hindoo Rajah of an Englishman. The peculiar agri- | 
} cultural form of the question carried the Englishman 
to the Old Testament days, when the value of a man’s 
inheritance was estimated by the flocks and herds be- 
queathed to him. This same Rajah proved to be a cour- 
teous gentleman whose manners and tact would not suf- 
fer by a comparison with the European standard. 


One afternoon, the Rajah called at the Englishman’s 
tent. While they were conversing, the servants laid 
the table for dinner. Knowing that his guest’s caste 
prohibited him from eating with the white foreigner, 

| yetunwilling to seem lacking in hospitality, the host 
asked,— 

“Can you and will you join me at dinner?” 

“IT will with pleasure,” answered the Rajah, to the 
Eng glishman’ s astonishment; ‘but what about to-mor- 
row? ?? 

“I would be glad to see you to-morrow at my table,” 
the Englishman said. 

“What about the day after that, and all the days 
which follow?” 

The Englishman replied that he should move forward 
| on his journey on that day, but the Rajah would always 
be welcomed. 

“Ah!” he said, with a smile, ‘that will not be suffi- 
cient forme. If I eat with you to-day, I shall be out- 
casted, and my own family will have nothing more to 
do with me. Then I will have to become your daily 
guest for the rest of my life, and perhaps the di Ly will 
come when you, wearicd with my company, will say, 
*The door is close d,’ and I will be left to starve.” 


have shown more courteous tact? 


Englishman to excuse him from viol: uting his caste. 


+~@>r— 
REFUSED. 
Only the uninitiated know how attractive are editors 
of periodicals and managers of theatres. 
writers seek their presence. 


Ambitious 
One brings a poem, an- 
other a serial, while a third offers a manuscript play. 
Each one is eager and thinks his offering superior. It 
is to avoid these persistent applicants that editors and 
managers endeavor to keep themselves secluded. If 
they were accessible to every caller, they would have 
no time for their legitimate work. That must be done, 
or the pot will cease boiling. Few of those denied ac- 
cess to a busy man reflect that there are but twelve 
working hours to a day. 

Sometimes a pushing author succeeds by his assur- 
ance in intruding himself, instead of sending in his 
manuscript, and allowing it to be examined at the edi- 
tor’s or the manager’s leisure. Then, possibly, he may 


be snubbed, for editors and managers are human, and 
very busy. 


by a foreign count, who had written a b: atch of plays. 


that was guarded, he dogged his steps. One day, mect- 
ing Elliston face to face, he thrust out his bundle of 
ys and insisted that the manager should read them. 
ir,” answered Elliston, annoyed at the man’s im- 
portunity, a have not time to read them. Good-day.”” 
“Stop, sa,” shouted the angry foreigner, putting him- 
self directly in front of the manager; ‘‘stop, sa; do you | 
know that Iam a count ?” 
“Possibly, sir; but you must remember that you are 
no account here, more than any other man.” 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED DOCTOR. 

There were three great men in the old-fashioned New 
England, village; the parson, the doctor and the Squire. 
The doctor was almost as much respected as the minis- 
ter, and his words were even more heeded. Generally | 
he was a matter-of-fact man, and gifted with good sense. 
When he made up his mind to doa thing, he did it. 
Patients knew this and usually submitted to his advice 
or orders without fussing or argument. An incident 
which happened years ago sets forth this brusque de- 
cisiveness of some of the old-fashioned New England 
doctors : 


One cold night in winter, a village doctor was called 
from his warm bed to attend aman who lived several 
miles away and was suffering from the toothache. 
Grumbling at the messenger for not coming by day- 
light, he started for the patient's house. 

On arriving, he jerked out his forceps and turnkey, 
and holding alighted candle before the sufferer’s face, 

said gruffly, — 

“Show me the tooth.” 

“Do you think you can take it out, doctor?” asked 
the patient, pointing out the troublesome grinder, and 
then closing his mouth as the instrument flashed in the 
light. 

“Yes,” answered the doctor, short as pie-crust. 

And will it hurt much?” 

“Yes. Open your mouth,” replied the grim doctor, 
inserting the turnkey between the lips to hasten the pa- 
tient’s obedience. 

The turnkey was fitted on the tooth, and just as the 
doctor was about to give the decisive wrench, the pa- 
tient, jerking back his head, exclaimed,— 

“QO doctor, I never can! I never can have it out! 
It will kill me!” 

“Well, sir, you shall have it out!” said the doctor. 
“Do you think I am coming out of a warm bed this 
cold night, all the way up here, to be thwarted in this 

way? Open your mouth and have it quietly, or I’ll 
make you. 

With a sigh of defeat, the nervous man leaned back, 
opened his mouth, and ina twinkling the tooth was 
held up before his moistened eyes. 
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“Tote on dar,” said a colored man, hailing an ac- 
quaintance. “Does yerc ross de street ebery time yer 
sees me ter keep frum payin’ dat bill?” ‘“No, I doesnt.” 
i“ What furden?” ‘Ter keep from bein’ axed fur it.” 


S COMPANION. 


“Puzzle.” 


first is in carry, but not in lift, 

second in means, but not in shift, 

third in country, but not in town, 
fourth in purple, but not in brown, 

fifth in power, but not in might, 

sixth in vision, but not in sight, 

seventh in trouble, but notin woe, 
eighth in progress, but not in go, 

ninth in riches, but not in wealth, 

tenth is in death, and also in health, 
eleventh imcovet, but not in get, 
twelfth in storm, and also in wet, 
thirteenth in idea, and also in notion, 
fourteenth in shower, and also in ocean, 
My last in country, and also in faction, 

My whole is the famous CARPENTER ACTION. 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 





subscriber, who subscribes for the | 


Could a cultured European, used to the best socicty, | 
Avoiding a direct | 
refusal of his host’s invitation, the Rajah compelled the | 


Elliston, a famous manager of London, was haunted | 


“As the count could not get into the manager's room, for 


See Mr. E, P. Carpenter's announcement on page 424, 


| BRUNSWICE "rowdered Delicious, economical, 
SOUPS. 





form, 
convenient. 10 varieties, Rich and nour 
ish ing. Depvt, 76 76 Warren en Street, N. ¥. 


THE “DOVER EGG BEATER” | 


Is the only article in the wide world that is Warranted 
| to DEL the Purchaser. For 50 cents one is 
} sent by aa postpaid. 
|: DOVI ER | ST! MPING CO., Boston, Ms., uv. S.A. 
| 
| 


BOOKS ON 
BUILDING 
For illustrated catalogue address 
WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 
1M BROADWAY, New Yor k. 
| ~ HOLIDAY 4¥ EXHIBITION | FOR ( CHILDREN 


“CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE.” 


Music by Dr. G. F. Root; Humorous Dialogue in 
ers ry Butterworth. Can be gotten _up in two 
Send for specimen copy to JOHN CHURCH & 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“THE PRTERSILEA ACADEMY | 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Circulars free. 
{Mention this paper.) 


A RARE BUSINESS INVESTMENT. 
$20, 000 : WIL L, hoy the one-fifth inter- 


tional Bank doing a 

t ioe This interest 

pectic management Poa the bank, and entitles the 
owner to the office of President or Cashier, Address 
Ss AY, care of Youth’ sC ompanion, Boston, Mass, — 
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In a few Hours. 


Asimple, practical treatise 

on double-entry, by means 
of which any one can be- 
come proficient withoutany 
previous knowledge. 


M. I. LOBE, Balto., Md. 


IRST. STEPS IN CHEMISTRY 


A % page Illustrated Book, containing a series 
of 150 Brilliant Expe riments sent free for 2 stamps. 
Chemical Cabinets with 27 and 37 pieces of appara 
tus and chemicals for performing 50 to 100 Beautiful Ex- 
periments, sent free for 30 and 60cents, All kinds of 
Cc hemicalsand Apparatus on hand, 

Brooklyn,N.Y. 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 9 Eleventh St., 
Favorite Portrait, 
from a Negative by 


Bierstadt, Artist, of 
M0 for 


New York, of which Gen. Garfield ordered over 
| personal use. His last order was for 100 just oe fore his 
assassination. Size 16x21, $1, by mail. Superior to 
| the finest steel qe ‘s wig NTE yple want a Standard 
Portrait. D to sell Garticld’s 


rt avorite, pny his i iS 
Rev. Dr.Draper.of N.Y. Be “PORT IT 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Lb. TREAT, 707 B’way, N.Y. 
BY MAIL. 


FROM 


MAINE tO CALIFORNIA. 


Price, 50 Cents, 






























Pee entree, 
| 210300 








From Every STATE AND TERRITORY orders are 
now being daily received for 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

This is a large country, and there are a great many boys 
}and girls who livein it, anda great many read the CoM- 
| PANION every weck. By examining this little map with 
} a magnifying glass, you will see how many take the CoM- 
PANION in each State and Territory. 

NOW WE ADVISE 
all these boys and girls (and their parents), who are in 
the habit of sending to us for their annual supply of 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS, to make up their selections and 
forward their orders to us as soonas possible, 


THE PREMIUM LIST, 
which we sent you fwo weeks ago, contains a list of over 
one thousand useful and desirable articles from 
which to select. 

By ordering early you will be sure to get your 
goods promptly. 

We call especial attention to the COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE described on page 397 of the 
PREMIUM LIST. 

Read about the won- 
derful offer. It will ex- 
plain how we are able TET 
to offer our subscrib- § 
ers a magnificent $45 
Sewing Machine for $25. 

Order early if you wish 
one in season for _ 
Christmas. On 


receipt of astamp 


cell he 


the Illustrated In- 
struction Book and full particulars of this machine. 
DO NOT FORGET 
the Ruby Magic Lantern described on page 395 of the 
Premium List. Also, the Companion Organ, on 
page 401; the Waterbury Watch, on page 3%; the 
Rare Embroidery offer, on page 3°8; Telescope 
and Microscope, page 3%. Jn fact if youexpect to 
make Christmas Presents, it will pay you tocare- 
fully examine the entire List. 
Remember the Scroll Saws, Tool Chests aud other 
useful tools described on pages 387 and 388 of the List. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING — 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail. Piece $ 
for mending sent With each suit. 


POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York, 


Bs 000 Agents Wanted for Life of 


GARFIELD 


It contains the full history of his noble and eventful life 
and dastardly assassination, Hap treatment, death, 








funeral obsequies, ete. The best chance of your life to 
make money. Beware of “eatechpenny” imitations. This 
is the only authentic and fully illustrated life of our 


Martyred President. Fine steel portraits. 
{to Agents. Circulars free. 
Address N ATION AL Pl "BLISHING Co., Philade Iphia, Pa. 


= ‘SEND FOR OUR _ 
CRAND ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES. 


Band and Orchestral Instruments, Music Boxes, 
Accordeons, Concertinas, Violins, Banjos, Gui- 
tars. Strings and ‘Trimmings for all Instruments 
—imported directly from the manufacturers in 
| Europe. ‘To bands about forming: DON’T FAIL 
to send for our Band Catalogue before purchas- 
ing outtit, Address 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
33 COURT ST., Boston. 
A NEW AND VERY SUPERIOR BOOK 
FOR SINGING CLASSES, 


THE IDEAL 


SPECIMEN COPY MAILED FOR 75 CENTS. 
TRULY AN IDEAL BOOK, TRY IT. 


OLIVER DITSON & co., E BOSTON. 


——~- Coes 


Eextraterms 
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By L. O. 
EMERSON, 


Ilis latest 
and BEST! 

















The genuine American Club Skate. 
fastening and best skate made. 
Prices—Blued top, $5.00; 
Polished, $8.00 per pair. 


The most perfect 
Every pair warranted. 

Nickled, $6.00; Nickled and 
The Acme Club, $4.00, $5.00 and 
$6.00. Barney & Berry’s “Automatic,” $5.00; All-C lamp, 
$3.50, Skates mailed upon receipt of a. ice, by mention- 
ing this paper. Descriptive list of skates and holiday 
goods free. A. G. SPA 
Ase! nts, 10s Madison § St. 


PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. / xury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 
PATENT R 
FOR SHU‘ 








JDING & BRO’S, Sole Western 
VC hicago, 









ADY WOUND BOBBINS, 


LE [LE SEWI! ING MACHINES, 





ang Sentien, Bot ns 100, White and Black. 

THEY ARE oi. I. READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTL v4 VOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of se am. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In orde ring, mention 
hame of Machine and number of thread. 

MERRICK THREAD C On, Hot 
23 & 25 Thom a st 

Phila. 





oke, Mass. 
8 thestnut St., 
276 Devonshire st. Boston. 





‘are for Men orBsys 
either ready-made ormade 
to order, do not Fail to 
asend. for our Catalogue 


‘°LARGEST-RETAIL 
 CLOTHINGHOUSE ™ AMERICA: 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Ten Pounds of our New Crop Teas, Black,Green, 
or Mixed, sent by express, charges paid on receipt of 
$6.00, 

A Beautiful Oil Chromo, Size 
of our lamented President, 


GARFIELD, 


Will be mailed with every $6.00 order. 

Now is your time to enjoy a cup of good Tea at 
almost half-price, and a perfect likeness in oil of our 
martyred President, or Get up Clubs among your 
friends, On $20 orders we deduct 15 per cent. off, pay all 
express charges and enclose the chromo, one for every 
five pounds. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


(P. O. Box 289) 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 








20x24, 





‘TTYOM 
GHL NI Isdd FHL 


SEWING. 


HAND OR MACHINE | 








1 00 SCRAP PICTURES, 100 Transfer Pictures, 2 
Gem —— and 10 Adve rtising Cards for 
ten 3c, stamps, H. E, SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt, 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





|piano. Every Sunday afternoon religious ser- 
vices are held in the room. 

Once a month, the men and their families are 
provided with a free social entertainment, such as 
a concert, a lecture, or an exhibition of legerde- 
main and ventriloquism. Strawberry and ice- 
cream festivals occur during the summer, and 
Thanksgiving, Christinas and New Year’s are also 
joyously observed. ‘“Ifome talent” has been so 
successtully used that entertainments in which 
| railroad men were the sole performers have given 
the best satisfaction. 
| ‘Lhe Reading-Room is also a general post-office, 





or the Companion, | : 4 . 
cies eT }and pen, ink and paper are gratuitously furnished 
YOUR BIRTHDAY. those who wish to write. ‘The purpose of the 
4 seore of birthdas on. Bueumteed vou | Railroad Corporation is to make it an attractive 
birthday sonnet at no distant time; resort, Which their employees will seek when off 
And little thought I. twenty years would chime | duty. 
Upon Lift l ‘. before my word came true, . 
For all their lapse ane train is due +o : 
Than floods the earrent of my con m rhyme, | a 
If te your worth, dear friend, my thought would climb, | RATTLESNAKES. 
As that lon ‘ore of birthd freview! | ¥ ite 
Fhe task was caslor far when first 2 med, | <A correspondent writes us: “To those who have 
And only maiden grace lured my praise, | ‘ s ’ —_ | cai —_ » eon. 
Tndainty phrases fit tor budding days, j never lived where people are obliged to be con 
That now in woman's nobler worth have bloomed! stantly on their guard against rattlesnakes, a few 
The penalt just: two sonnets dues P ‘ es 
ine Y r my ih default. and one for you! | particulars as to their habits may be of interest. | 
Born in the May, and just before the rose, |The house of the writer is built upon a sandy knoll | 
A happy ster upon your cradle shone; leovered with prickly pears; a situation said to | 
And in its quiet light your life goes on, | p ‘eb, : | 
Tranquil, as some sweet summer river flows; | have attractions for these snakes. Whether that | 
Forever pure and peaceful to their close, ‘ . 
eo all your days till their last ray is gone, is true or not, the dwellers in the house have 
IKE UNO STORE STDS SRG VOUS OF CALS WHOTAWR, seen a good many of these uncomfortable neigh- 


Teaven’s own effulgence on your vision glows, 
Our birthdays are but mile-stones on the road 


That leads us to our Father's house on high; 

We count them fast, but come with each more nigh 
The joy and peace of that divine abode! 

Ldeem your birthdays happy for the love 


and above! 


Vu. C. RICHARDS, 


That shines on their return, here 


«2 
For the Companion, 
THE OTHER SHORE. 

There is probably no more dramatic or sugges- 
tive sight in the world than that which is offered 
almost daily on the wharves of our Atlantic sea- 
port cities, at the landing of steamers loaded with 
emigrants. 

The eager crowd of adventurers from every 
country in the world hurry on shore, casting wist- 
ful, hopeful glances around. 

Ifere at last is the unknown world to which 
they have looked for years, out of poverty, op- 
pression and degradation. Tere 
for them and their children. 


s anew future 


It is a curious study to note the preparations 
which these poor creatures ave made for their 
new life. Some of them evidently have informed 
themselves accurately as to the climate, oceupa- 


tions, customs and needs of this country, and 


come prepared at every point to take their place | 


as helpful members of society. They have brought 
nothing but tools which they can use. They have 
done their best to gain the health, skill and knowl- 
edge which will ensure happiness here. 

Others come cumbered with worthless belong- 
ings of their past lives—clothes which they can- 
not wear, tools which are of no use in this ecoun- 
try. And still others come because they were 
sent, knowing and caring nothing for their new 
home: penniless, ragged, unclean and vicious, soon 
to find their proper plac 
prisons. 


inour almshouses and 


Something in the aspect of this strange crowd, 


grouped upon the wharf in the early morning 


light, reminds us of that voyage which every liv- 
ing man or wom miust make some day to an 
unknown land, wherein lies the future for all of 


us. 

We have no map of that country; no history. 
Not a sinele traveller of all the millions that have 
crossed to its coasts hb ver returned to bring us | 
tidins 

But wedo know, as certainly as the sun shines on 
us, that the light willy upon a day when we 
shall | led to cross over the dark sea to that 
farther shore. W lo know, too, what things 
We liust tak hu happiness vonder ; 
Cleanliness of mind and heart; the strength drawn 
from steady trust in God; the health which comes 
from noble affections and unseltish living while we 
are here. 

Kuowing this, why do we el frantically even 
up to our last n t here to the poor garments, 
the worthles ittels, the tools which serve us 
nothing in that tu-olfcountry, and which we know 
we shall be forced to leave upon this hither shore ? 
Or wl hould we choose to go like pauper emi- 
grants, filthy, dl t and vicious, to that land 
where a noble company oft all ages wait for us ? 

It is the time now for us to choose how we shall 
go; soon it will be altogether too late. 


‘> 

THE RAILWAY READING-ROOM. 
“They,” said Sir Kdward Coke, the great light 
of the common law, speaking of corporations, 
“they cannot commit treason, nor be outlawed 


|bors, and have sent many a rattle to Eastern 
fricnds to remind them of one of the pleasures of 
| pioneer life.” Of the rattlesnake the writer says : 


| ‘The kind found on the Colorado plains is mot- 
tled and of a grayish tint—so nearly the color of 
the cactus and the grass (which never takes on a 
vivid green) that a person might pass very near 
one and not sec it, did it not sound its warning 
rattle. 

‘The sound of the rattle reminds me of the angry 
buzzing of a bee imprisoned in a hollyhock flower, 
only it is not so continuous. 

It is not safe in this region to go into a garden 
and put one’s hand carelessly among the plants to 
| gather peas or beans, or to pull potato vines, for 
}under just such plants his snakeship delights to 
| take a nap on sultry days. 

No child too young to look out for these in- 
truders can be allowed to play away from the 
door. 

The reptiles creep into cellars and under boards, 
and a general watchfulness is always in order. 
The harvester must keep a sharp lookout for this 
} deadly enemy. When stacks of wheat are re- 
moved it is no uncommon thing to find snakes 
under them, or to hear the sharp detiant rattle as 
a bunch of grain is tossed on the load. The feel- 
ings of the man upon the rack on which the un- 
welcome visitor has been landed, can be imagined. 

If an cnemy comes too near, the rattlesnake will 
sound. his rattle and hurry for the nearest prairie- 
|} dog’s hole, unless it is actually molested; then it 

will fight. 

In August the bite of this snake is said to be 
}more poisonous than at any other time of the 
year. Then they are blinded by the shedding of 
their skins, and as they cannot see, they strike at 
}every sound they hear. This makes them unusu- 
ally dangerous. 

have seen the head of a rattlesnake completely 
| severed from its body, repeatedly jump an inch 
| from the ground, at the same time thrusting its 
| fangs from the widely opening mouth. 
| Dy many persons it is thought that these ser- 
pents dislike water and are not found in low 
| places. ‘They are more numerous on high, dry 
j land, but they are found on river bottoms. For 
jsome reason the meadow rattlesnakes are much 
} more pugnacious than the others. 

Whiskey is the most common remedy for the 
bite of the rattlesnake. It must be taken at once 
and in suflicient quantities. A gentleman who 
has travelled over these plains for twenty years 
told me he never knew a snake-bite to cause death 
where whiskey was immediately drank. 

One fatal case caused by delay he related: a 
Mexican in his employ had been in the habit of 
cutting off snakes’ head with a knife without first 
stunning the stfakes. Ife did this once too often, 
and received a bite in his hand. 

Strange to say, he did not tell of if until he be- 
ganto feel very ill, two hours afterwards. Tis 
party were crossing the plains, and the only place 
Where they could hope to get help was at a sol- 
| diers’ fort six miles away. 
| Betore the whiskey could be procured the man 
Wis too far gone to be benefited and soon died, 
apparently suffering great agony. 
| 
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| 
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| A WEDDING IN THE WILDS. 

\ humorist in search of incidents could find 
them at some ef the weddings in far-away, newly- 
settled districts. Ile would see a motley-dressed 
crowd, so odd as to be original, but good-natured 
and full of fun. 

} 


\ rude but generous hospitality 
would put him at home, and if he improved his 
opportunities, both his note and sketch-book 
would be full of amusing materials. Some forty 


| years ago, & gentleman visiting a clergyman in 
hs Hampshire was invited to accompany his 
host to a wedding in the Northern wilds. It was 
j}at the large unfurnished house of a settler who, 
having just moved into it froma log cabin, pro- 
posed to make his daughter’s wedding a house- 
warming. A large room, unfurnished save with 


nor excommunicated, for they have no souls.” | | , = bl ill 
: j ; ? venches and pine table, was , i ¥ 
One ereat corporation, the New York Central Rail- | 0 . a a ‘ sty ed with men and 
: : women. n the table sto yO ti r cs . 
road, seems by its care for the spiritual and intel- = © stood two tallow andles, 


lectual interests of its cploye es tocontradict this 
dictum of Coke's. It has established, and partly 
supports, a Railway Reading-Room in New York 
City, whose privileges are gratuitously offered to 
all the employees who care to enjoy them. 


The room, which will seat four hundred persons, 
is located in the large basement of the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. It is clearly lighted, thoroughly 
warmed and well ventilated. The walls are hung 
with choice engravings, paintings, suggestive mot- 
toes and other ornaments, which aid in giving it a 
home-like appearance, 

In the several nooks and corners are arranged 
checker and chess tables for the amusement of 
the members. Instruction and intellectual recrea- 
tion are provided tor by a large number of for- 
eign and domestic magazines and papers and a 
well-selected circulating library. 

On a platform stands a desk, an organ and a 





| each tixed in a potato. Four other candles were 


fixed by steel forks to the wall, in front of which 
stood the bridal pair. They stood bolt upright; 
the minister rose and so did the guests. 


After a brief prayer, the minister asked for the 
certificate that the marriage had been publicly 
published. The groom fumbled in several pock- 
ets and then remembering that it was in his hat 
up stairs, went off to bring it. The bride stood 
alone, unembarrassed, and not a whisper was 
heard from the standing crowd. 

The certificate, crumpled and soiled, was handed 
to the minister, and he began the ceremony. 

“You will take the woman by the right hand,” 
he said, ina low voice. : 
| The bridegroom stood unmoved, whistling to 

himself in an undertone, which the stillness made 
| audible. 
The minister repeated the words. The groom’s 
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giggled; and from the corner came the host’s 
voice,— 

“You must speak louder, parson; he’s deaf!” 

The parson raised his voice. ‘the groom obeyed; 
the marriage-service was spoken; the twain were 
pronounced “husband and wife,” and the minister 
sat down. But the wedded pair stood fixed in 
their places and the guests remained standing. 

Evidently something more was expected. The 
minister grew nervous, fearing he had omitted an 
essential part of the ceremony. 

“Parson, she’s waiting for you to kiss her!” ex- 
claimed the host. 

In a moment the solemn stillness was broken. 
The parson kissed the bride and the bride kissed 
the parson. And then followed the general oscu- 
latory performance, the sound whereof seemed 
like the irregular firing of raw recruits on a mus- 
ter-field. 

Then all sat down to a supper of beef, pork, 
turkeys, chickens, baked beans, brown bread and 
Indian pudding. In the centre of the table, upon 
a board supported by corn-cob legs, stood the bri- 
dal-cake. 

It was iced with maple-sugar, and figured with 
squares, triangles, and diamonds of parched corn. 
Around it, in concentric circles, were baked cus- 
tards and pumpkin pies. 

Ample justice was done to the profuse hospital- 
ity, while gaiety, good-humor and broad jests 
showed that all were enjoying the unrestrained 
festival. 

—$—_— 4@> ——- 
For the Companion. 


LAST DAYS OF FALL. 


Like some bright sunset, so the suinmer dies, 
The colors slowly fading into gray, 
Or like the light that fails in dying eyes, 
Or the last smile that death shall bear away. 
Beauty lies dying—where the river flows, 
And by the brook’s brown edge a vacant light 
Lives in the bosom of the lone primrose, 
And sheds faint fragrance on the frost-kissed night. 
s are heavy; Love and Time no more 
s for wantonness in summer's lap. 
et cries his ditty o’er and o’er, 
The night-owl echoes from some forest gap, 
The whip-poor-will has wandered from his nest 
In the dark elm, and comes not at the hour 
When he was wont. ‘The earth has dropped to rest. 
I hear the breathing ofeach dew-fed flower, 
I feel thy spirit hovering o’er my head, 
I see thy shadow with the night-time glide 
Forth from thy dwelling with the silent dead, 
By that lone shore where rolls the mighty tide 
L listen to the sea-gull as he moans, 
Reposeless, riding o’er thy stormy grave, 
And in the mournful numbers of his tone, 
And in the ceaseless wailing of the wave, 
I seem to hear the dirge of dying years, 
Bearing our sorrows trom the shore of Time, 
Closing around our little griefs and fears, 
In measures of immeasurable rhyme. 















A.T.L. 
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THE LONE, DYING MINER. 

The pathos of a gold-hunter’s life is not so often seen 
asits humor. But there is a pathetic side, and occa- 
sionally itis brought to light, and then it is seen how 
dark the shadows are which fall upon those seeking 
gold in far-off mountains. A party of miners started 
on atour to the land which rises in a gradual ascent 
until it kisses the clouds in the majestic peaks of Holy 
Cross. 

At the head of one of the gulches, half hidden by a 
gigantic accumulation of bowlders, knitted together by 
the roots of the pine trees that found sustenance be- 
tween them, was a little cabin. 

It was reached by a half obliterated trail and ap- 
peared to be deserted. The party were surprised and 
ialf frightened, when upon pushing open the door, they 
saw the prostrate form of a man extended on the rude 
bunk. 

At first they thought he was dead, but as they ap- 
proached the bunk, they saw from the motion of the 





man about forty, partially disrobed, and the eyes closed. 


with a gold cross, and well worn. 
They endeavored to restore the man to consciousness. 
In a few minutes he began to talk. It was learned that 


mile below the cabin, and had caught a severe cold. It 


to be about, and his lungs became very sore. 
In this condition he had ventured to visit the proper- 


z 
= 


ras only with the utmost difficulty and after an hour 





into bis bunk. 
Realizing that the great destroyer was at hand, he 


On his breast, tightly clutched in one of his hands, 
was a tiny Catholic prayer-book, stamped on the back 


had grown upon him until, at last, he was barely able 


ty down the gulch, and was there taken very sick. It 


of painful exertion that he reached his cabin and crawled 


not be taxed to pay postage unduly on others’ account. 
This courtesy is imperative. 

Finally, every letter should bear its writer’s fullname, 

be plainly addressed, and carefully dated. 
«o> 
JOHN ADAMS’ CHIVALRY. 

War gives opportunity for chivalric feelings to show 
themselves. During the Civil War, such an opportuni- 
ty came to two classmates of Harvard University, one 
from the South, the other from the North. Each was 
leading from opposite directions a troop of cavalry. 
They met, recognized exch other, halted their troops, 
two or three hundred feet apart, lifted their caps, salut- 
ed, and wheeling one to the right and the other to the 
left, parted without exchanging a shot. During the 
Revolution, an opportunity came once to John Adams 
for manifesting his knightly spirit. 


He had been sent by Congress along with Dr. Frank- 
lin and Seward Kutledge, to meet Lord Howe, who 
thought the dispute between the two nations might be 
compromised. 

On arriving at the spot designated, they found Lord 
Howe’s barge ready to convey them to Staten Island, 
where the interview was to take place. An officer 
stepped ashore, saying that he was to remain subject to 
their orders, as hostage for their safe return. 

“This is childish; we want no such pledge,” said the 
impulsive, knightly Adams. Franklin and Rutledge 
assented, and the officer was ordered to get into the 
barge and accompany them to his superior. As they 
landed they met Lord Howe, who, seeing his oflicer 
with the Americans, cried out,— 

“Gentlemen, you pay me a very high compliment, 
and you may depend upon it [ will consider it the most 
sacred of things.” 

It was at this interview that Adams, on Lord Howe 
asking the committee if they would lay aside their offi- 
cial rank aud talk as private individuals, exclaimed, 
with his usual impetuosity,— 

“Your lordship may consider me in what light 
you please. Indeed, | should be willing to consider 
myself for a few moments in any character which 
| would be agreeable to your lordship, ercept that ofa 
British subject.” 





_ «@> 7 
THREE BEARS. 

A Kentucky woman gained the reputation ofa smart 
hunter, and made thirty-four dollars in money in a very 
short time, while she was getting dinner the other day. 
She isa farmer’s wife, and the Wytheville Enterprise 
says, was frying meat for dinner at her house, situated 


near a mountain range in a rather wild and sequestered 
place. 


Her husband was at work some distance from the 
house. The savory odor of the bacon was scented by 
a couple of young bears that were ranging on the prem- 
ises, snd enticed them to follow the direction from 
which it came. 

They kept the scent until it drew them into the 
house. ‘The lady captured the strange visitors, and her 
knowledge of bears led her to think that these young 
ones had strayed from their parent, who would soon 
follow their trail and hunt them up. 

Her judgment was correct, for il was but a few mo- 
ments before the old she-bear came in sight—an enor- 
mous black bruin, of a kind which, as many of our 
readers know, will fight to the death for their young. 

The woman drew forth from its rack the old, trusty 
mountain rifle, and fastening the door, made a loop-hole 
of the window and waited the approach of her bear- 
ship. She did not wait long and fired, the ball taking 
effect, but not proving fatal. The report of the rifle 
brought her husband from his work, who, coming near 
the house, was chased several hundred yards by the 
bear, which then gave up the pursuit and returned in 
quest of her young. 

The plucky backwoodsman’s wife had in the mean- 
time reloaded the rifle, and with the second shot the 
old she-bear was killed. The cubs, we are told, sold 
at Independence, the county seat of Grayson, for twen- 
ty-six dollars, and the skin of the bear, which was very 
ge, brought the sum of eight dollars at the same 
place. 








chest that life still lingered. The body was that of a — +2 


A DISGUSTED DOG. 
A reporter of the San Francisco Chronicle gives this 
incident of a recent raid on the opium-smoking den in 
that city, as it was told him by a policeman in the 


he had been working some claims about a quarter of a | searching party. 





One of the officers had with him a little rat-terrier, 
which made itself useful in scenting out drunken fel- 
lows in the hallways. The den was approached, admit 
tance was refused, the door was broken open and one 
. | lone and indignant Chinaman was found inside. 

“Seek them out, Seotchy,’” said the officer to his dog. 
The dog dived under the bunk, snuffed all about the 
.| place, and came back to his master with tail dragging. 





| had maneged to get his prayer-book down from a shelf 


The officer had such contidence in his deg that he 
gave up the search and went away. Afterwards I 
learned the sequel from a white man who was under 
the bunk all the time. 

He told me that the dog came under the bunk, snuffed 
him, ran its cold nose into his face and went back with- 
out a single bark. The dog, by-the-way, always barked 

ie ApS Soe -enk. | When he discovered a drunkard or tramp. 
Ce ee eee Te ere ca that tho imen | Now, the question with me is whether the dog was 
tenderly straightened ‘on the clumsy bunk. In the stupefied by the — o the po aera ney disgusted 
morning they buried him close at hand, in the sunniest, | With the smoker that he did not give the alarm. 
brightest spot that they — find, — — his —— 4@> wis 

ame i » board : e head.—Leadville Chroni- 

—_ on arude board at th 1.— LT. v o HONORABLE. 
+o - 

COURTESIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

It may not have occurred to all our readers that care | this world to make examples of it worth telling. The 
and grace in letter-writing are a part of politeness, and Boston Journal relates the following: 
that neglect in this particular is shabby treatment of One of bo _—— of = ve a —_ 2 ae 

i aes —— auffere . ~arelegs. | 2@ainst a firm, endorsed by a Soston firm, both of which 
pases alis-nay — = s ~ wr se nom rayne firms failed in the great panic of that year. The note 
ness has the following to say inthe Christian Intelli- | was considered by the bank as a dead loss. Not long 
gencer of certain points in epistolary politeness : since, this bank was visited by a representative of one 
of the indorsers of this note, who presented a written 
statement of the whole transaction, which the bank, 
upon examining its books, found to be correct; and, 
what is more important, this Boston gentleman pre- 
sented a check from the indorser to the amount of 
$12,300, which covered the note, both principal and 
interest. He insisted that the bank, though it had no 
legal claim, should accept the same in payment of the 
note which had been due and unpaid for forty-four 
years. 


at the opposite side of the room, and resolved to die 
with a supplication to God on his lips. The cabin was 
far from any neighbors, and he gave up all hope of see- 
ing human faces again. 

His name was Charles Henderson, and his home was 
at Cincinnati. 





That kind of honor which insists on paying a debt 
that one is no longer obliged to pay is rare enough in 





a 








Letter-writing forms an important part of life in these 
days. Is it out of the way to suggest one or two cour- 
tesies which ought to accompany it among well-bred 
people? For example, a lady who wrote to us the 
other day, a lady whose engagements are numerous, 
and her time very precious, said: “*f do wish people 
would write their names and residences legibly; it 
would save me so much trouble.” - ati 

The use of pale, faded ink, or of pencil, in writing a 
note which must be read by eyes which are, it may be, 
tired by much reading of manuscript, is not courteous. 

Long neglect in acknowledging a letter or answering 
it, wailing for weeks and months before a word is vouch- 
safed, is not courteous. Neither is it right to write in| |. nl : lip 5s ‘ 
an exacting and over-critical or fault-finding spirit to a | times act in a way to rebuke those who should know 
friend. . more of the truth than they do :* 

President Raymond of Vassar College was noted in a , ae ° i a : 
his family for his moderation and homely wisdom. | -\ Scotchman, living in Japan, went out to buy * 
One day his sister, who thought she had reason to be | &¢reen- Che merchant told him to come next day, for, 
annoyed with an acquaintance wrote her an indignant | #8 it was Sunday, he could not sell them, being a Chris- 

i i ate ae Tt ~ +) , tian. 
epistle which she sent by one of her children to her The Pe ae , ee 
Grother that he might ves, he oiion tore abe he Sfehman a A nae aoa 
sentitaway. The child came back directly, saying,— |! ‘ . — . — @ Jp =a : 

“Unele John has read this, and he says as you have — do was to slip out of his shop and start for 

” nom ° . Fy by writi > it "ou would ome. ‘ 
wena ana — a Tame 7 Another Japanese Christian, about to sell some arti- 

Good counsel that for all who write letters in tran- oe gaa the customer, as he was about to pay for 

rritation and anger, which will pass in 4 P : P 2.99 
ee Pn, Sree See “Have you noticed this defect, and this, and this?” 

Letters of personal business, requiringa reply, should R > — oe a — the defects, and de- 
invariably be accompanied by a stamp to pay the re- | “@ed not to take the articles. 
turn postage. This should never be forgotten. One 
stamp in itself is little, but the principle involves hon- 





en 
SHAMED BY A JAPANESE, 
Christians newly converted from heathenism some- 





+> 
ae 








| hand stirred not; the bride looked down and 


esty. And there are people whose postage forms a se- Tr the doctor orders Larx, has not the patiert a right 
rious item in their annual expenditure, and who should ! to growl? 
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| mad. He tried to catch Dixie, but ii couldn't.| Johnny screeched, and mammaand I ran out to a 
| Dixie was too smart. see what the matter was. Oh dear! and 1 cried, 





























He pulled Caleb’s hair after that every chance. | and Johnny cried, and mamma almost cried her- 
Papa said when cold weather began to come, | self. 
Dixie would go away; but he didn’t. Then mam- She said we might have a funeral, and she gave 
} 5 ma said he must have a cage; she couldn’t let} us a pretty box with embossed pictures on to } ~ 
him go flying about the house all winter. bury Dixie in. I made a sweet little wreath of S 
G HILDRENS COLUM %) But he never had any cage; poor Dixie! myrtle and two tea-rose buds to put round him. iy 3} 
One morning, Johnny was out in the shed cut-| We buried him in the garden under a lilac-bush, 4 = ‘ A \ 
oy = ting up some salt pork for fish-bait, and Dixie | our, poor little Dixie. Johnny and 1 cried a good it 
For the Companion. snatched up a piece and ate it. deal, if Johnny is nine years old; but we had an { N UTS TO C) RAC K } 
OUTSIDE MY WINDOW. Pretty soon he began to go sideways, and twitch | elegant funeral. And papa has made us a little 
Five little pigeons perched up on the barn roof, his head. Then he tumbled over and kicked and | head-stone. This is what it says: eee 
Watching the corn in the hen-yard below; quivered; and then lay very still. Johnny told DIXIE. : 
Close round the corner the white cat is hiding, me this. Died of Salt Pork, on the 8rd Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
Hoping to catch them if down they should go. Caleb was wheeling wood into the shed. pag ech - 
All of a sudden I open my window— “That’s a dead bird,” he said; and Johnny says His age. ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 
With a whizz and a burr the pigeons are gone, he laughed. ApA CARLETON. 














‘4 ae 
Pussy darts off round the house in a twinkling, er aes ae 
And the little white chickens eat up all the corn. : a : 
, — —~@>—___— * 
For the Companion. The stars read in order name a devotional season 
DIXIE beginning in November. 


Cross- Words : 1, An animal of Peru, from the wool 
of whicha well-known kind of cloth is made. 2, An 
intimate associate. 3, fragrant garden flower. 4, An 
artificial cap of hair. 5, In mythology, the drink of the 
gods. 6, A wind instrument of musie 


We were going over to Grandpa Pell’s one 
morning last June. We means Jolinny and I. 
Johnny is my brother; he is nine years old, andI 
am seven. We were going across the pasture be- 
cause itis nearer. That was how we happened 
to find Dixie. 

I heard him first; a little soft “Que-cet, que- 
ect!” somewhere in the grass. Johnny said it 
was a cricket or a snake; but I knew it wasn’t a 
cricket noise, and snakes hiss. We looked all 
round. Pretty soon it soundedagain. ‘“Che-ee, 
que-eet,”” only I can’t spell a noise just like it. 
Johnny jumped. He had almost stepped right on 
awee little bird. It was a brown color, with 
brown and white on its breast and red on its 






UG \ 


2 
by A FAMOUS BIRTHDAY. 
t The tenth of November is famous as having been 


the birthday of at least four noted men: 


a 
The 3, 2, 8 is a kind of tray used by bricklayers. 
The 5, 4, 6 is an abbreviated term for a near relative. 
The 1,7 is a personal pronoun he whole is wor- 
shipped by his followers as a great prophet. 





il. 

The 3, 11,2, 7, lisa kingdom. The 5, Gis apersonal 
pronoun. The 9, 12, 8,4, 10 is a verified fact. The 
whole was a great reformer. 








lll. 
head. The 12, 1, 10, 3, 11, 15 is fashionable. The 7, 6, 8, 4 
Johnny said he guessedit was a “pecker- Sis a wood of small extent. ‘The 1, 13, 2, Vis to culti- 
5 ss vate. The whole was a poet of Englun 
wood.” He almost always says things wrong . are 8 ntand. 
side before. I took the soft little bunch upand : 


The 8, 9, 15, 4, Lisa commander. The 2, 7, 11, 12 fs 
wealthy. The 17, 3, 14, 15, 10 is streamlets. The 6, 16, 
Sisacolor. The whole was a poet of Germany. 


cuddled it my inhands. It couldn’t fly a mite, 
nor even hop. 

Then we looked to find where it came from, 
but we couldn’t see any nest anywhere; so we 
nevey knew how Dixie got there in the grass 
alone. Papa said some cruel boy must have stol- 
en the nest and dropped one of the little birds. 

We didn’t go to grandpa’s. We just turned 
around and ran home. 

Mamma said he was a woodpecker. She gave 
us a basket, and we made a nest of soft wool and 
put him in it. Oh, he was so cunning! His eyes 
were like little black beads, and he winked them 


3. 
DOUBLE CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In tempest, not in hail; 
In thunder, not in gale; 
In dwelling, not in room; 
Tn husband, not in groom 3 
In ocean, not in main; 

In shower, not in rain; 
Tn atom, not in wee; 

In coffee, not in teas 

Tn nephew, not in child; 
Tn taming, not in wild; 
In elbow, not in wrist; 
In harvest, not in crist; 





For the Companion. 


very fast. THE FIDDLER. - pone, not in ficld 5. 
: P n halberd, net in shield 5 
Tt wasn’t long before he opened his mouth. He Sometimes if you listen—listen In SGUDGE. notinateal: — 
did have the biggest mouth; it looked big enough When the sunlight fades to gray, in tires, not in wheel; 
imself right i You will hear a strange musician n yonder, not in here; 
to put him: elf right in. _° ei si - ~~ c Tha naawer wow ia very sear. 
Mamma said he was hungry, and we must get Atthe quietcloseofday; = —_— Events quite noted, two you'll find; 
some bugs and worms to feed him. So Johnny Hear a strange and quaint musician The first Americans will bear in mind; 
; ? » On his shrill-voiced fiddle play. The second, that is jotted down, 
took an empty mustard-box, and went up to the Caused joy wato the English crown. C.D. 
sheep pasture, and pulled some bark off the fence- He bears a curious fiddle 4 
rails and got alot of little white worms. Ugh! Be 0 a sent a r pene : bicia 
: . * aw y y acros ‘-9ENTRAL ACROSTICS. 
but Johnny had just as lief as not. He picks And draws the bow across the string ' ‘ 9 
angle-worms right up in his fingers to go fishing es 1, Hosts 1, A specimen 
. 1S ¥ lai I ? - ne Till the sun climbs up the mountain » Life. 2 Parts of a chureh. 
% ith! Bax ; And floods the earth with light, Sometimes underneath the hearth-stone, 3, Unfolded. 3, Intent lookers. 
When he came back, Dixie had his mouth open, You will hear this strange musician Sometimes underneath the floor, > _ aa as ro i 
. rf s * a, * guards. ov, omic plays. 
and Johnny popped one of those horrid worms in, Playing—playing all the night! He plays the same shrill music,— 4 ei 


6, A vocalist. 6, Hidden. 
Plays the same tune o’er and o'er; The third and fourth lines of the words whose defini- 
And sometimes in the pasture, tions are given in the first column will give the names 
Beneath a cold gray stone, of two eelebrated authors who diced this month; while 
He tightens up the sinus those of the second will give the names of a musician 
E sd aad a President who were born during the same month, 
And fiddles all alone! CyniL DEANE. 


and another and another. Dixie just shut his 
mouth before it was open again. 

Mamma said we mustn’t feed him too much at a 
time, if we didn’t want to kill him. 

I wanted to name him “Daisy,” and Johnny, 
“Wildfire,” because, he said, his head was red as 
fire, and he would have been wild if he’d lived in 
the woods. But papa said Dixie was prettiest; 
so we called him that. 

In a day or two he could hop all over his bas- 


“ 
It may be, in the autumn, = 
From the corner of your room 
You will hear the shrill-voiced fiddle oe 
Sounding out upon the gloom; ee _* 
If you wish to sce the player, 


SQUARE WORDs. 


1, An animal; a Southern constellation; to entangle. 


i Softly follow up the sound 2, The egg of a smallinsc ct; wrath; a beverage. 
ket, and before a week he could fly around the pee Ms a Ps Ro es i A seket 3, A man’s nickname; a unit; a gull. 
room. ne you nd a Cark-backed cricke Reverse the base words of the squares, and, placed in 





One day, when the window was open, he flew 
out. I was sure he was gone, and I began to cry. 





Fiddling outa merry round! order, they will give the name by which the eleventh of 
Henry Ripiey Dorr. November is known. 








Xs epee 6. 
But what do you guess? Johnny was coming in 

ie ° * PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
through the yard, and Dixie lighted on his head i 





For the Companion. 














anh enia tds tee teem Waeaina dun? Then he snapped and snapped the lock to make on 3 3h 0 commen arte va The 1. 2, 3 te a 
Weel dueel, nemmnental. HOW HAL WAS SINGED. the gun go off, but there was no flint in the Jock, | ee eerie ee in Taw, me ne 
After that he went just where he wanted to. More than thirty years ago there were two little and it would not go at all. : - take to pasture at a certain sum. ‘The 3, 4, 5, 6 is 
In a little while we didn’t have to pick worms | brothers named Joe and Hal. There was a large “I know how to ax it,” he said, so he stole 78 0 ies Schad. Th 7 8.9, 10: . - avove The 
for him; Johnny dug off the bark with an old | shed-chamber full of all manner of old rubbish, slyly down into the kitchen and got a match, his 8,9 isa preposition, ‘The 8,9, 10 is the goddess of re- 
ease-knife and Dixie picked for himself. where they used to play, and they found there one mother, busy at work in the pantry, never secing veage. The rate aga +8. 9 10 en cumaena 
He would run up and down the big cherry-tree | day a couple of rusty old flint-lock muskets. “= into the chamber again, where he stood th ae 
by the door, tipping his head and pecking—tap! Who ever saw a boy that could let a gun alone? 7 ship ansisapae a me le sgh si une ss 
tap! tap! att said he was isanitian to see if They played with those guns by a hour to- | SU" against the wall, then lighted the match, and SS Se ee ee eee 
there were any bugs at home. gether, and because they had nothing else to load stooped down to touch i to the powder. ” ; . 
When Dixie got to be quite an old bird, he | them with, they broke corn-cobs into small pieces, Well, the gun aida . go off, nor burst, there boas 8 ‘ " : D 
wouldn't sleep in his basket. He perched up over | and filled the guns completely full, ramming them | "° powder enoug' inside, so the two little boys ena ieee ter ie 
the shed window at night, and every morning he | in as tight as they could with the rusty old ram- were not killed; but the powder flashed in the DICTATION 
would come to the kitchen door and rap, rap, un- | rods. pan, fizz! puff! right into Hal's face, singeing his FRANCI SCANS 
til mamma let him in. One day when their father was gone to mill, | °¥¢brows and ey elashes close. FONTAINEBLEAU 
He used to ride on papa’s shoulder and mine | Hal climbed up to an upper shelf in the shed, That ended the pennies and Hal crept down PROCRASTINATION 
and Johnny's, and snuggle his head up against | looking for fish-hooks, and he found there his fa- sans, auene? to his mother. gird biiatiee ckobcheeitetie ca ads beds 
our faces just as loving as a bird could. But he] ther’s can of blasting-powder, put up there to be When his father = home and et the red} 4. She angonenisey ang sap Be i estes Debits yoy aed 1 
didn’t like everybody ; he didn’t like Caleb Briggs. | out of the boys’ reach. Hal knew what it was streak across Hal’s face, still smarting from the ane ae ae ce af Etat ge ege n 
Caleb was papa’s hired boy. He had red hair | very well, for he had seen his father use it to blast burn, he said he guessed Hal was punished enough mown 
and freckles, but that wasn’t the reason Dixie | rocks. for stealing the powder. a siete teneeatainaatd onsen Oy nha die 
didn’t like him. It was because Caleb plagued “Hurrah, Joe!” he called, “I’ve found some- 4 . oe Browsing! it A og ed fae art of 
him. thing now!” and when he climbed down one dirty ames il i ii a tia imttieaniadn w= ° 
Caleb would hoot like an owl to scare him; | hand was full of the powder. ee ee eS Baal ade teks 
and hold out a nice fat worm until Dixie could| Up into the chamber they rushed, and made for | ™@™™" first called her. So her apeinteosig spoke 2 ° ARISTOCRACY 
almost reach it, and then snatch it away. the guns. pscoomage rather sharply. Then she came in, and BLES SEDNES 8 
So one day, when Caleb was picking up pota- “Now we can fire ’em off !” chuckled Hal, and said, “Mamma, I've been very kind to you to-day, 4 : . s ; : A ; : 2 
toes in the field, Dixie flew down on his back. | he filled the powder-pan on one of them full, pok- and I don’t want you to speak so large to me. ENCROACHING 
“Quir-eep! quir-eep!” he went; and he took hold | ing in as much as he could through the little hole uA 4 ; a : aa L a 2 i 
of Caleb’s hair with his bill, and twitched as hard | in the barrel, but the powder was so coarse he “T know where the dark goes when morning | HABERDASHER 
ns ever he could. | could not get in much, and it was very lucky for | comes,” said little Clare. “It goes down cellar; pe lle teh AA, ot fe 
Th ligger-men laughed, and Csleb got kopping | him and Joe both that he could not. | it’s dark there all day.” IN Pa Try 
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For the Companion, 
REVACCINATION. 

There are seasons, occurring at intervals, in which 
certain diseases strongly tend to spread widely from 
their starting-points; or to break out in numerous cases 
with no appreciable connection. 

Little is known that explains this epidemical tendency. 
The most expert observer cannot forecast such a sea- 
son; nor, When it comes, detect any special cause for it. 

About fifty years ago the influenza swept from east 
to west across the globe, swooping down upon a city 
almost with the suddenness of a whirlwind; but no one 
knew why it then came, or knows now why it has not 
made its appearance since. 

These remarks hold true even of small-pox, though 
each case is but the direct extension of the discase from 
a previous case. It may exist for years in a community 
without causing serious apprehension, when, suddenly, 
it may put on virulence, people showing a special sus 
ceptibility to it, and the most vigilant precautions not 
being able to prevent its spread. 

In Boston for twenty-five years ending in 1835 there 
was a trifle over one death from ita year; but in 1839- 
40 there were one hundred and seventy-five; in 1859-60 
three hundred 1872-3 
there were one thousand and forty; 
only 1872 the deaths 
thirty-eight) were nearly one-tenth 


there were and cighteen; in 
but the next year 
seven hundred and 
9.11) of the deaths 
It raged at the same time in London. 
the 


the deaths occurred under the fifth year of age, and be- 


two. In 


from all causes. 





During the epidemic of 1872-5, ureat majority of 


tween twenty and thirty. The explanation is that vaec- 
cination is compulsory only during school years, and 
expends its protecting force in from five to ten years, 

The large number between twenty and thirty were of 
those in whom vaccination had not been renewed. La- 
ter the susceptibility is greatly diminished. 

It is feared that another epidemical period is ap- 
proaching, All young people beyond school-age should 
be revaccinated, 

a 
VERBOSITY. 

Young newspaper reporters and writers usually have 
a good deal of “overflow’—some of them so much that 
they seem to think the main object of writing is to fill 
up space. They make a paragraph out of a squib, and 
The New Haven Register thus 


caricatures one green hand: 





a page out of an item. 


Young Fitzlamode has just entered journalistic life, 
and is going to “euta swath.” He believes in putting 
in a good deal of “color” in his items and prides him- 
selfon his work. He sharpened a couple of pencils at 
both ends this morning and began: 

“We regret to inform our readers that the estimable 
Jones, of Jonesboro, daughter of Congressman 

granddaughter of the well-known founder of 
of Jonesboro, hus met with a fearful aeci- 








“As she was driving along the boulevard, at the speed 
of the wind, the horse, a half-brother of Maud S., and 
full sister of St. Julien, became suddenly startled by the 
uprising of a covy of partridges, which are unusually 
humerous in that seetion this season, and promise a 
great deal of fun for the sportsmen when the law is off— 
and as they cireled, the frightened steed tore down the 
avenue like mad until stopped by the gallant hand of 
Officer 73 of the Ninth Ward 

“Ler injuries were a contusion of the ankle which did 
hot amount toa fracture, and the unfortunate girl was 
earricd home to her grief-stricken parents and sympa- 
thizing friends.” 








lhe city editor at this point was anxious for “copy,” 
and glaneing it over rapidly, crumpled it in his hand, 
remarking, “Fitzy, you have piled up the words, 
haven't you? You've given all your fancy painted. 
(Giood boy! But remember, this department is the do- 
main of fact.” He then seribbled: 

“The daughter of Congressman Jones was run away 
with by a spirited borse on the avenue yesterday after- 
noon. Injuries nominal.” 


a 


MISTAKES OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 
Some people profess to have skill in detecting charac- 
ter by reading faces. They claim that physiognomy is a 
But their blun- 
ders are as numerous and striking as their successes. 


more certain science than phrenology. 


Daniel Webster once went ona fishing excursion, and 
He 
was the only passenger, and a highwayman had been 
busy on the road afew days before. 
at the pl 


the driver told him he had been in a tremor the whole 


took a stage to help him over a part of the way. 


When the stage 
arrived ice where Mr. Webster was to stop, 
ride, thinking that the lone passenger was the dreaded 
highwayman. 

Mr. Leslie, an American painter of some distinction, 
was appointed a member of an important committee in 
the London Exhibition in the Crystal Palace. At the 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- | 
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| first meeting, looking at the faces of his associates, who 

| were unknown to him, he wondered that such a stupid | 
set should have received such an important appoint- 
ment. 

Leing a painter, he prided himself on his skill in 
reading faces. His pride, however, hada fall. When | 
his associates began to talk, he was struck with. the 
wisdom and force of their remarks. ‘To his chagrin, he 
found that he had been disparaging Mr. Lyell, Sir Da- 
vid Brewster, and several others of the most eminent 
scientific men in the kingdom. 


+ 


WHAT SHE THOUGHT. } 
Gen. Grant was once pronounced ‘‘no gentleman,” 
by a maiden lady. 
the battle of Spottsylvania, under circumstances which 
are detailed by a correspondent of the Philadelphia | 
Times, who recently visited the battlefield and says | 
that he visited the McCool house. It was here that the 
fight raged with deadliest fury. 


The declaration was made during 


At the time of the battle the dwelling was occupied 
by Farmer McCool, bachelor, with his two maiden sis- 
ters. When the fightgrew hot and deafening, the family 
went into the cellar, and there Miss Millie, sitting by 
the side of her sick sister, wrote the following note: 


“GRANT, GENERAL, SIR: 


I desire that you stop this 
nasty fighting. 


There is a sick lady in the house. 
MILDRED McCoo...” 


A trembling courier in the person of a black boy suc- 
ceeded in delivering the note within the Union lines, 
but strangely in Miss Millie’s estimation the battle was 

| allowed to continue. 

“And would you believe it!” Miss Millie was wont 
to exclaim in chats with her neighbors many a year 
thereafter, ‘and would you really believe it! the Yan- 
kee general wasn’t gentleman enough to grant a lady's 
request.” | 

“Shame! shame!” would come in chorus, and Miss | 

| Millie’s ancient rocking chair would stand still from the | 

very amazement of the good woman between its arms, 
And to this day Gen. Grant is held up by Miss Millie’s 
friends as a person who is **no gentleman.” 

One morning, two days afterwards, it was so quiet 
that the occupants of the cellar concluded that the 
storm had swept over, and Farmer McCool cautiously 

thrust his head up from below. 
| A Union soldier who saw the head grabbed it, and 

the old man ducked down, leaving his wig in possession 
of the laughing sharpshooters. 









- 
SAVAGE, 

The raccoon is not an animal that attacks human be- 
| ings; and the following case is a singular exception. 
But whether attacking or defending himself, the ‘*coon” 
| is by no means an agreeable beast to fight with—as we 
A Georgia paper, the Ber- 
says little Henry Cooper, while | 

fishing in the Alapaha River a few days ago, had his | 
| attention attracted by a noise, and on looking around | 
him, saw a large coon approaching him stealthily with 
his ears turned back. 





once had occasion to know. 


rien County News, 


sefore the boy had time to consider the situation, the 
econ sprang at him and seized him by the leg, and be- 
gan biting and squalling ata terrible rate. 

The boy was being badly hurt as well as frightened, 
and set up a tremendous squall himself, at the same time 
making all the resistance possible against his unwel- 
come visitor. He first seized the intruder with his hand, 
whereupon the coon bit him severely in the arm. 

The fight was kept up some little time, during which 
| the coon bit the boy’s arms, hands and legs alternately 
until the boy’s mother, who happened to be about one 
hundred yards from the interesting scene, arrived. 

The anxious mother, in order to relieve the boy, 
seized the coon with her hands, whereupon he fastencd 
his teeth in her wrist and for a little while the contest | 
was lively between the three. | 


The desperate coon in the meantime seized upon the | 











boy’s pocket his knife, and after fatally wounding the 
coon he still held on firmly, and not until his throat | 
was cut did he relax his hold. | 
. 
ITS REPLY. 

Some persons, very ‘‘advanced” in their notions, say 
that the Bible is an obsolete book, too old-fashioned 
for the present age. The New York Tribune is not so 
far “advanced.” The following are copies of a letter 
sent to that paper not very long ago, and the Tribune's 
reply : 

“Lama young man just commencing business, and 
have some young men in my employ. How can I man- 
age to prevent insubordination on the one hand and to 
make an affirmative success as an employer on the 
other hand?) Are there any books that will help me? 
What are some of the best books for a young business 
man?” 

The following pertinent suggestions were given in the 
answer: 





“The best single treatise is the New Testament; | 
next to this is the Book of Proverbs of Solomon. The | 
best business man we have ever known memorized the 
entire Book of Proverbs at twenty-two—carrying the 
| American Tract Society’s ten-cent edition in his vest- 
| pocket, and committing a half-dozen verses daily; and 
when he became an employer gave a copy of the book | 
to every employee, with a friendly inscription com- | 
mending it as an admirable business guide.” 





—— 


TO BIDDY. | 


norant persons, who write vague directions on Ictters 
and then trust them to the omniscience of the post- 
office clerk. 

A traveller, passing through Staleybridge, a factory 
village, near Manchester, England, saw among the un- 
claimed letters placed in the a window, one 
with a New Orleans post-mark and the following ad- 
dress : 

“To Biddy O'Shaughnessy. My wife works at some 
Factory in some Bridge close upon Manchester in Great 
Britain—England—ples tell Biddy to call for it.” 

+> 
GO AND GET IT. 

An officer of the Union army relates that upon one 

occasion after a charge upon the enemy's works, a 


fierce encounter and a fall-back for reinforcement, a 
bright young Irish soldier was found to have a Con- 
federate flag captured from the foe. Approaching him 
he said: 

“T'll send that to the rear as one of our trophies; 
give me the flag.” 
|} “Sure, Pl not give it ye,” said Pat; “if ye are want- 
ing one, there’s plinty av ’em behind that ridge over 
beyant where I got this; sure ye can go and get one 
for yerself.”” 





+ 


Tue proprictor of a Louisville bone-factory announces 
that persons leaving their bones with him can have 
them ground at short notice. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD once said, “I feel a profound- 
er reverence for a boy thana man. I never met a rag- 
ged boy on the street without feeling that I owe hima 
salute, for 1 know not what possibilities may be but- 
toned up under his shabby coat.” 





boy's arm again, whereupon the mother took from the | dress, 
| subscription price. 243 


} lady’s books. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Postmasters are familiar with the eccentricities of ig- | 


| 
| 





| 


| 
| 
| 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN NERVE EXHAUSTION. 
Iam altogether pleased with the properties of Hors- 


| ford’s Acid Phosphate in nerve exhaustion and dyspep- 


sia. A. N. Krovt, M.D. 


Van Wert, 0. Com, | 





-__ 
Premature Loss of the Hair 

May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S | 
COCOAINE. | 

HOUSEKEEPERS should insist upon obtaining Bur- 
nett’s Flavoring Extracts; they are the best. [Com. | 
+ 

Halford Sauce, the great relish of the world for 
family use. Beware of spurious imitations. [Com, 

















Wherever there is a Post-oflice, clothing can be safely 
sent by registered mail, and however remote your resi- 
dence you need not hesitate to write us for samples of 
Men's and Boys’ clothing. State what colors and fabrics 
are preferred, what style of coat the Gentleman wants 
and mention the Boys’ ages. We send with samples 
easy directions for ordering, and a single trial will satis- 
fy you of the economy and convenience of our service. 





ROGERS, PEET & Co., 


487 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
PETERSOW’S 
MAGAZINS ! | 


Costly Premiuus for Clubs! 


FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS!! 








La 


-@y 
Ss ! 


a 28 


te A SUPPLEMENT will be given in every number for 

Issz, containing a full-size pattern for a lady's or child's 

These patterns are worth more, alone, than the 
* 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE is the best and cheapest of the 
t gives more for the money and com- 
bines greater merits than any other. In short it has the 
BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 
BEST DRESS PATTERNS, 
BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 
BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, | 
BEST MUSIC, Ete., Ete. 
Its immense circulation and long established reputa- 
tion enables its proprietor to distance all competition, 
In 1882, it will contain a brilliant succession of 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


The stories, novelets, &c., in “ Peterson ” are admitted 
to be the best published, All the most popular female 
writers contribute to it. In 1882 about 100 original stories 
will be given, and in addition SIX COPYRIGHT NOVEL- 
ETS, by Ann 8. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Jane G. 
Austin, &c., &c. The 


COLORED STEEL FASHION PLATES 


In * Peterson” are ahead ofall others. These plates are 
engraved on steel, TWICK THE USUAL SIZE, and are un- 
equalled for beauty. They will be superbly colored, Also, 
Household, Cookery, and other receipts; les on 
Art Embroidery, Flower Culture, House Decoration — 
in short, everything interesting to the ladies, 


Terms (Always in Advance), $2.00 a Year. 
Ce UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS.UZ93 











i - With a_costly. steel engraving, 
Copies for $3.50} “Hiusit! Don’r WAKE THEM,” ora 
7) 4,59 | handsome PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM 


Uor getting up the Club, 
Copies for $6.50 ¢ With an extra copy of the Maga- 
‘  * 9,00 





zine for Is isa premium to the 
person getting up the Club. 
(With both an extra copy of the 
,00 | Magazine for Iss2, and the large 
8 for $8.( {steel engraving or PHOTOGRAPH 
10.50} Arucm to the person getting up 
(the Club. 


For Larger Clubs Still Greater Inducements. 


Address, postpaid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
tc Specimens sent gratis, if written for, to get up 
clubs with. 


Champlin’s Liquid Pearl 
LIQUI is an essential favorite with 


2 
3 
4 
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: Copie 


Ladies of the Stage, Opera 


and Concert Room. Ladies 
of Fashion pronounce it 

p EAR L NE PLUS ULTRA, 
Send for Testimonials. 


Sold by all druggists. 50 Cents per bottle. Beware of 


imitations. 


shopping. 
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Witt 


QUICK MAILS 


AND 
FAST EXPRESS 


You can Purchase 


Dry Goods 


BY LETTER 


FROM 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A., 


With as much satisfaction as if you were personally 
present. 
TO-DAY 

Our orders come from every town and city inthe United 
States,—the result of a long and careful study of the 
multitudinous wants of every class, and the persistent 
and energetic application of all our knowledge of the 
business. 

We keep everything and sell everything in the Dry 
Goods line, and deal in nothing but sound and reliable 
goods. 

One order always brings a second. 

Send for our descriptive 


CATALOGUE. 
It will cost you nothing, and you will see that money 
can be saved. 
EXAMINE 
Our Goods. We send samples when requested. 
ORDER 


What you want, and become convinced that you have 
found the true and most convenient way to do your 


THIS WEEK 


We make special mention of a beautiful assortment of 
colors in 


DRESS FLANNELS, 
i+ inches wide, at SI ; 25 


Steam sponged, which adds greatly to the value of the 
material. 


BONNET BLACK SILKS, 


Duchesse line, one of the best and most reliable makes 
in the world, at 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50 & $3 


per yard; prices which are usually charged for inferior 
grades. 


Samples mailed free when requested, 


JORDAN, MARSH&CO., 


Washington and Avon Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 








928 Broadway, New York. 
Best Corsets in the World! 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthful- 
ness and Elegance of ferm,and being made in various 
styles and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians 
recommend them. They are not sold by merchants. 
Exclusive territory given. Ladies make this a 
profitable and permanent business. Price $1.50, 
and upwards. Orders by mail promptly filled. Send for 
circulars and terms to agents, to : 

MADAME GRISWOLD & CO., 
Cr to General Agents: 923 Broadway, N. Y.; 









Madame K. A. GRISWOLD, 32 Winter St., Boston, ! 
J.B. PUTNAM, 126 State St., Chicago, 11L.; 

J.B. WYGANT & Co., Fredonia, New York; 

IL. F. KInG & Co., 814 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


BY 





wages summer and winter: sampies free. 
ational Copying Co., 300 W. Madison St., Chicago. 





The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 


COLGATE’S 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 
to the skin, is very remark- 








CHAMPLIN & CO. Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 







ADDRESS 


*SILK: ORNAME 


Patented November 12th, 1878. 
An entirely new manner of ornamenting (equal to hand-painting.) 


SILK, LINEN, COTTON and other FABRICS 
SUITABLE FOR DECORATING 
Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sackets, etc. 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, ; 
50c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments will be sent on 
receipt of amount. 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


able. 
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For the Companion Supplement, 
THE FOUR MACNICOLS. 
By William Black. 


In Five CHaptTers. — CHAPTER III. 


Altered Circumstances. 
Even with this big steamer coming right down 
n them, Rob MacNicol did not lose his head. He 
knew that his two brothers and his cousin Neil 
could swim like water-rats; and as for himself, 





though he would have given a goo] deal to get rid 
of his boots, he did not fear being able to get | 
ashore. 

But there was no time to think. ‘Jump clear | 
of the boat!”’ he shouted to his companions. | 

The next aecond came the dreadful crash. The 
frail old boat seemed to be pressed onwards and } 
downwards, as if the steamer had run right over | 
her. Then Rob found himself in the water, and | 
very deep in the water, too. 

The next thing he perceived was a great green- | 
ish-white thing over his head; and as he knew | 
that that was the hull of the steamer, he struck | 
away from it with all the strength at his disposal. 
He remembered afterwards experiencing a sort of 
hatred of that shining green thing, and thinking it 
looked hideous and dangerous, like a shark. 

However, the next moment he rose to the sur- | 
face, blew the water out of his mouth, and looked | 
around. 

There was a life-buoy within a yard of him, and 
the people on the steamer were calling to him to 
lay hold of it; but he had never touched one of 
these things, and he preferred to trust to himself, 
heavy as he felt his boots to he. 

It was the others he was looking after. Neil, he 
perceived, was already off for the shore, swimming 
hand over hand, as if a sword-fish were after him. 
Nicol was being hauled up the side of the steamer 
at the end of a rope, just as he had been hauled up 
from the Eilean-na-Rona dungeon; and _ his 
brother Duncan had seized hold of the helm that 
had been cast loose when the boat went down. 

Satisfied that every one was safe, Rob himself 
struck out for the side of the steamer, and was 
speedily hauled on board, presently finding him- 
self on deck with his two dripping companions. 

The strange thing was that his father was no- 
where to be seen, and even the captain looked 
round and asked where John MacNicol was. At 
the same moment a woman, all trembling, came 
forward and asked the mate if they had got the 
man out. 

“What man ?” said he. 

She said she had been standing by the paddle- 
box, and that one of the sailors, the moment the 
accident had occurred, had opened the gangway 
and jumped into the water, no doubt with the in- 
tention of rescuing the boys. She had not seen 
him come up again, for just as he went down the 
steamer backed. 

At this news there was some little consterna- 
tion. The mate called aloud for John MacNicol; 
there was no answer. He ran to the other side of 
the steamer; nothing was visible on the smooth 
water. They searched everywhere, and the boat 
that had been lowered was pulled about, but the 
search was in vain. 

The woman’s story was the only explanation of 
this strange disappearance; but the sailors sus- 
pected more than they dared to suggest to the be- 
wildered lads. They suspected that old MacNicol 
had dropped into the water just before the paddles 
had made their first backward revolution, and 
that in coming to the surface he had been struck 
by one of the floats. They said nothing of this, 
however; and as the search proved to be quite 
useless, the Glenara steamed siowly onward to 
the quay. 

It was not until the next afternoon that they re- 
covered the body of old MacNicol; and from cer- 
tain appearances on the corpse, it was clear that 
he had been struck down by the paddles in his ef- 
fort to reach and help his sons. 

That was a sad evening for Rob MacNicol. It 
was his first introduction to the cruel facts of life. 
And amid his sorrow for the loss of one who, in a 
sort of rough and reticent way, kad been very kind 
and even affectionate to him, Rob was vaguely 
aware that on himself now rested the responsibil- 
ity for the upbringing of his two brothers and his 
cousin. 

He sat up late that night, long after the others 
were asleep, thinking of what he should do. In 
the midst of this silence the door was quietly 
opened, and Daft Sandy came into the small room. 

“What do ye want at this time o’ night ?” said 
Rob angrily, for he had been startled. 

The old, bent, half-witted man looked cautious- 
ly at the bed, in which Neil lay fast asleep. 

“Whisht, Rob, my man,” he said in a whisper; 
“I waited till every one in Erisaig was asleep. 
Ay, ay! it’s a bad day this day for ye. And 
what are ye going to do now, Rob? Ye’ll be tak- 
ing to the fishing ?” 

“Oh, ay; I'll be taking to the fishing!” said 
Rob bitterly, for he had been having his dreams 
also, and had turned from them with a sigh. “Of 
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course I’ll be taking to the fishing! And mi. 
ye’ll tell me where I am to get £40 to buy a boa, 
and where I am to get £30 to buy nets? Maybe 


| ye’ll tell me that, Sandy ?” 


“The bank” —— 

“What does the bank ken about me? They 
would as soon think of throwing the money into 
Loch Scrone.” 


“But ye ken, Rob, Coll Macdougall would give | 


ye a share in his boat for £12.” 

“Twelve pounds! Man, ye’re just daft, Sandy. 
Where am I to get £12?” 

“Well, well, Rob,” said the old man, coming 


an 





nearer, and speaking still more mysteriously, “lis- [ should find some employment; but they had need 
Some day or other yell be | of money, or the equivalent of money, in other 
taking to the fishing; and when that day comes I | directions. 


ten to what I tell ye. 


will put something in your way. 

“Ay, ay; the fishermen about Erisaig dinna 
know everything; come to me, Rob, my man, and 
I'll tell ye something about the herring. Yearea 
good lad, Rob; many’s the herring I’ve got from 


ye when I wouldna go near the shore for they | 
mischievous bairns; and when once ye have aj and get their rude fishing-rods and betake them- 


boat and nets o’ your own I will tell ye something. 
Daft Sandy is no so daft, maybe. Have ye ony 
tobacco, Rob ?” 

Rob said he had no tobacco; and making sure 
that Daft Sandy had come to him with a pack of 
nonsense merely as an excuse to borrow money 
for tobacco, he bundled him out of the house and 
went to bed. 

Rob was anxious that his brothers and cousin, 
and himself, should present a respectable 
appearance at the funeral; and in these 
humble preparations nearly all their 
small savings were swallowed up. The 
funeral expenses were paid by the Steam- 
boat Company. Then after the funeral 
the few people who were present departed 
to their own homes, no doubt imagining 
that the MacNicol boys would be able to 
live as hitherto they had lived—that is 
anyhow. 

But there was a kindly man called 
Jamieson, who kept the grocery shop, 
and he called Rob in as the boys passed 
home. 

“Rob,” said he, “ye maun be doing 
something now. ‘There’s a cousin of 
mine has a whiskey-shop in the Salt- 
market in Glasgow, and I could get ye 
a place there.” 

Rob’s very gorge rose at the notion of 
his having to serve ina whiskey-shop in 
Glasgow. That would be to abandon all 
the proud ambitions of his life. Never- 
theless, he had been thinking seriously 
about the duty he owed to these. lads, 
his companions, who were now depend- 
ent on him. So he swallowed his pride 
and said,— 

‘How much would he give me? 

“T think I could get him to give ye four 
shillings a week. That would keep ye 
very well.” 

“Keep me?” said Rob. ‘Ay, but 
what’s to become o’ Duncan and Neil 
and Nicol ?” 

“They must shift for themselves,” the 
grocer answered. 


“That winna do,” said Rob, and he left the shop. | 


He overtook his companions and asked them to 
go along to some rocks overlooking the harbor. 
They sat down there—the harbor below them with 
all its picturesque boats, and masses of drying 
nets and what not. 

“Neil,” said Rob to his cousin, “we'll have to 
think about things now. 
Ejlean-na-Rona for us. 
much left as will pay the lodgings this week, and 
Nicol must go three nights a week to the night- 
school. What we get for stripping the nets ’ll no 
do now.” 

“T¢ will not,” said Neil. 


421 





“Mr. Jamieson was offering me a place in Glas- 

| gow, but it is not very good, and I think we will 

do better if we keep together. Neil,” said he, “if 

| we had only a net, doye not think we could trawl 
for cuddies ?” * 

And again he said, “Neil, do ye not think we 
| could make a net for ourselves out of the old rags 
| lying at the shed ?” 

And again he said, “Do ye think that Peter, the 
tailor, would !end us his old boat for a shilling a 
week ?” 





| It was clear that Rob had been carefully consid- 
jering the details of this scheme of*co-operation. 
And it was eager- 
ly welcomed, no- 
only by Neil, but | 
also by the broth | 
ers Duncan and | 
Nicol, who had 
been frightened 
by the thought of 
Rob going away 
to Glasgow. The 
youngest of all, 
Nicol, boldly de- 
clared that he 
could mend nets | 
as well as any | 
man in Erisaig. 


No sooner was 
the scheme thor- 
oughly discussed 
than it was deter- 
mined, under 
Rob's direction, 
to set to work at 
once. The wo- 
man who kept 
the lodgings and 
cooked their food 
had intimated to 
them that they 
need be in no 
hurry to pay her 
for a week or 
two until they 


Might not old Peter, who was a grumbling and 
| ill-tempered person, insist on being paid in ad- 
| vance? Then, before they could begin to make a 
| net out of the torn and rejected pieces lying about 
| the shed, they must needs have a ball of twine. 
So Rob bade his brothers and cousin go away 


| selves to the rocks atthe mouth of the harbor, and 
see what fish they could get for him during the 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile he himself went along to the shed 
which was used as a sort of storage-bouse by some 
of the fishermen; and here he found lying about 
plenty of pieces of net that had been cast aside in 
the process of mending. 





There will be no more | 
We have just about as | 


This business of mending the nets is the last 








straw on the back of the tired-out fisherman. | 
When he has met with an accident to his nets dur- 
| ing the night, when he has fouled on some rocks 
|in dragging them in, for example, it is a desper- 
ately fatiguing affair to set to work to mend them 
| when he gets ashore, dead beat with the labors of 
| the morning. 

The fishermen, for what reason I do not know, 
will not entrust this work to their wives; they 
will rather, after having been out all night, keep 

jat it themselves, though they drop off to sleep 


* Cuddies is the familiar name in those parts for 
young saithe. Trawling, again, means the use 
of an ordinary seine. 








; and these he carried off home. 


every few minutes. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that often, instead of trying to laboriously 
mend holes here or there, they should cut out a 
large piece of torn net bodily and tack on a fresh 
piece. 

The consequence is, that in a place like Erisaig 
there is generally plenty of netting to be got for 
the asking; which is a good thing for gardeners 
who want to protect currant bushes from the 
blackbirds, and who will take the trouble to patch 
the pieces together. 

Rob was allowed to pick out a large number of 
pieces that he thought might serve his purpose ; 
But then came the 
question of floats and sinkers. Sutticient pieces of 
cork to form the floats might in time be got about 
the beach; but the sinkers had all been removed 
from the cast-away netting. 

In this extremity, Rob bethought of rigging up 
a couple of guy-poles, as the salmon-tishers call 
them, one for each end of the small seine he had 
in view; so that these guy-poles, with a lamp of 
lead at the lower end, would keep the net vertical 
while it was being dragged through the water. 

All this took up the best part of the afternoon; 
for he had to cadge about before he could get a 
couple of stout poles; and he had to bargain with 
the bla-ksmith for a lump of lead. Then he 
walked along to the point where the other Mac- 
Nicols were busy fishing. 

They had been lucky with their lines and bait. 
On the rocks beside them lay two or three smali 
codling, a large flounder, two good-sized lythe, 
and nearly a dozen saithe. Rob got hold of these ; 
washed them clean to make them look fresh and 
smart; put a string through their 
marched off with them to the village. 

He felt no shame in trying to sell fish: was it 
not the whole trade of the village?) He walked 
into the grocer’s shop. 

“Will ye buy some fish ?” 
fresh.” 

The grocer looked at them. 

“What do you w . 


gills, and 


said he; “they're 


ant? 

“A ball of twine.” 

“Let me tell ye this, Rob,” said the grocer se- 
verely ; “that a lad in your place should be think- 
ing of something else than fleein’ a dragon.” * 

“T dinna want to flee any dragon,” said Rob; “I 
want to mend a net.” 

“Oh, that is quite different,” said the grocer; 
and then he added, with a good-natured laugh, 
“Are ye going to be a fisherman, Rob ?” 

“T will see,” Rob said. 

So he had his ball of twine—and a very large 
one it was. Off he set to his companions. 

“Come away, boys, I have other work for ye. 
Now, Nicol, my man, ye’ll show us what ye can 
do in the mending of nets. Ye havena been tell- 
ing lies ?” 

Well, it took them several days of very hard 
and constant work before they rigged up some- 
thing resembling a small seine; and then Rob af- 
fixed his guy-poles; and they went to the grocer 
and got from him a lot of old rope on the promise 
to give him a few fresh fish whenever they hap- 
pened to have a good haul. Then Rob pro- 
ceeded to his fateful interview with Peter, the 
tailor. 

Peter was a sour-visaged, gray-headed old 
man, who wore horn-rimmed spectacles. He 
was sitting cross-legged on his bench when 
Rob entered. 

“Peter, will ye lend me your boat ?” 

“T will not.” 

“Why will ye no lend me the boat ?” 

“Do I want it sunk, as ye sunk that boat 
the other day? Go away with ye. 
idle lot, you MacNicols. 
some day.” 

“We want it for the fishing, Peter,” said 
Rob, who took no notice of the tailor’s ill- 
temper. “I'll give ye a shilling a week for 
the loan o’t.” 

“A shilling a week!” said Peter, with a 
laugh. “A shilling a week! 
shilling ?” 

“There,” said Rob, putting it plump down 
on the bench. 

The tailor looked at the shilling; took it 
up, bit it, and put it in his pocket. 

“Very well,” said he; “but mind, if ye 
sink my boat, ye’ll have three pounds to 
pay.” 

Rob went back eager and joyous. Yorth- 
with, a thorough inspection of the boat was 
set about by the lads in conjunction; they 
tested the oars; they tested the thole-pins; 
they had a new piece of cork put into the 
bottom. For that evening, when it grew a 
little more towards dusk, they would make 
their first cast with their net. 

Yes; and that evening when it had quite 
turned to dusk, the people of Erisaig were 
startled with a new proclamation. It was Neil 
MacNicol, standing in front of the cottages, and 
boldly calling forth these words : 

“Ts THERE ANY ONE WANTING CUDDIES? THERE 
ARE CUDDIES TO BE SOLD AT THE WEST SLIP, FOR 
A SIXPENCE A HuNDRED!” 


Ye’re an 
Ye'll be drooned 


Where’s your 





* Fleein’ a dragon—flying a kite. 
A Lonpon paper says as to the term cornering: 
“We are greatly indebted to our American cous- 


ins for supplying us with terms which express in 
one word the meaning of half a dozen sentences,” 








AN AUTUMN SONG, 


Now gently falls the fading light, 
The Autumn’s sunset veil, 

While dusky grows the wavering flight 
Or whip- poor- -will and quail; 

The grain is bound, the nuts are brown 
On every wooded hill. 

The light is softened on the down, 
And silvered on the rill. 


The partr id ge dr ums; the plover’s call 





And just abo v 
rhe fisher sets his weir. 

The reddened leaves with withered wings 
Sweep lightly to the sod, 

And Autumn walks the laud and sings, 
With rustling sandals shod, 


«> 
For the Companion Supplement. 
THE STUDY OF MUSIC. 
At Home and Abroad. 
By Carlyle Petersilea, 

As the taste for the highest order of musicis as- 
serting itself throughout the civilized world, it be- 
comes a matter of importance to persons gifted 
with musical talent to take into careful considera- 
tion the 

“Ts it necessary or 





following question,— 
advisable for Americans to 
go abroad for a musical education ?” 

The has reason to believe, 
from practical experience, and from close observa- 
tion during a long course of study in Kurope, that | 
the facilities at the 
first-class musical 


writer of this article 


present time for acquiring : 


education, are equal, and in 


many respects superior, in this country to those in 
Kurope. 

In order that this statement may not seem pre- 
sumptuous, let us for a moment consider a few | 
The musical art is represented by the vo- | 


facts. 
calists, instrumentalists, and composers of all na- | 
tions, and among them American artists hold a 


front rank, and in 

America the divine art must eventually excel. 
Why not? 

to this country. 


distinguished position in the 


The best European teachers and art- 

Many of them 
The fresh and increas- 
ing interest in musie in this country has attracted 
the eyes of the musical world. No artist of the old 
world but looks forward to a professional tour of 
America. It is here the golden harvest of his lite 
is to be re aped. 

Some of the best and most enterprising Europe- 


ists come make 


it their permanent home. 


an teachers and artists establish themselves in our 
great cities, and imbibing the progressive spirit 


and energy of our people, put forth greater efforts 
and gather larger ideas than it would have 
possible for them to conceive and carry out in Eu- 
They unite the learning acquired by vears 
of labor in the old country, with the enterprise and 
spirit of the new. 


been 


rope. 


Teachers of Music in America. 


valuable services 
had in our of music cither 
ate or in instruction. All that is 
necded on the part of the student is intelligent 
inquiry and discrimination to ascertain who and 
where these teachers are. 

Unfortunately, 


Such are the teachers whose 
he 


priv 


ean Academies 


in class 


many students earnestly seeking 
good instructors are misled by ignorant or design- 
ing advisers and by false appearances. 

that the best 
players or singers are always the best or most suc- 
cessful teachers. The best teachers are those who 
within a reasonable time are able to develop the 
most artistic and correct players or singers. This 
naturally assumes that the learners have equal 
talent or genius. 

There are many students of music that have a 
certain fondness for it and mistake that fondness 
for talent. ‘They never above mediocrity. 
There are others who possess wonderful talent, but 
are too indolent to put forth the requisite energy 
to excelas artists, and giving way to that indo- 
lence, forget in the summer-time nearly all they 
have learned during the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson has well said: “There is no 
royal road to music,—charts, patent methods and 
advertisements, to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. ‘There is no other way to become 
musical than the troublesome one of study. This 
simple fact is one not often thought of by thou- 
sands of young ladies who ‘love music,’ and it is 
this superficiality which lies at the root of many of 
the evils which attend music-teaching in’ the 
United States to-day. 

“Te given rise to an abundance of patent 
modes of study, which profess to teach the entire 
art from five minutes to 
tive and which leave the too confident pupil 
stranded on a dreary waste of tonic and dominant 
chords.” 

It is this false idea that there is “a royal road to 
music” that leads many persons to seek it in Eu- 
It is needless to say they are rudely unde- 
there. great the advantages, 
however numerous the facilities, however excel- 
lent the teachers there, as elsewhere all the world 
over, it is work, work, work, that makes the artist. 

Our American musicians know this. They have 
worked—worked intelligently and with the energy 
that is characteristic of the race, and to some pur- 
Among the native 
whom we may be justly proud we need only men- 
tion the names of Dudley Buck, John K. Paine, 
George L. Osgood, A. Clarence Eddy, George E. 
Whiting, Thayer, Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Wim. J. Lang, C. L. Capen, J.C. D. 
P. R. Adams, L. H. Southard and 


It does not of necessity follow 


rise 


astonishing 


has 


and science of music, in 
hours, 


rope. 


ceived Ilowever 





pose. 


Eugene 
Mason, B. 
arker, Charles 


Stephen A. Emery. 


American musicians of 


THE YOUTH’S 


these, and in any company, but these serve to show 
the character of the artists America can boast. 
With talent such as this, what necessity to go to| 
Europe for musical education or teaching ? 

The European Conservatory system is now firm- | 
ly and fully established in America, and has demon- | 
Strated its superiority by its unqualified and magni- 
ficent success. There is no reason why our music 
schools should not teach as well and as success- | 
fully as the European, and there are many reasons | 
why they are to be preferred. 

Not alone from America but from the whole | 
musical world we draw ourteachers. The energy, 
vim, and business qualifications of our directors | 
are superior. Our school buildings are the larg- 
est, most convenient, and finest in the world; our 
air pure and healthful, and the distractions, en- 
ticements, and dissipations not so numerous, al- 
luring and ruinous as they are in Europe. 


What is Requisite in a Music Teacher. 


Another point not to be overlooked in selecting 
teachers and a place of musical education is the 
medium through which instruction is to be im- 
parted. But it is a curious fact that while contem- 
plating musical education, people will ignore every 
quality that constitutes an excellent and success- 
ful teacher, except his capacity to play or sing 
transcendently well. 

Whilst we concede the vast advantage of this— 
the power of example—we must not forget that 
there are some other qualifications equally as in- 
dispensable to the good teacizer. 

One of these qualifications is the faculty of im- 
parting information which ought to be possessed 








a teacher. 


by However richly gifted a teacher 
may be as an artist, his talents are almost useless | 
if they are accompanied by inadequate power of | 


tween tutor and pupil. The teacher should be a 
master of that medium—the language that the 
pupil best understands. 


sign of which these children understand. The 
pupil must first learn the language of the tutor, or 
the tutor that of the pupil. 

It is of prime importance that exy lanations 
which are difficult of comprehension, should be 
made as clear as possible, and with as little loss of 
time as practicable. The medium, or language, 
therefore, in which instruction is given should be 
so clear, graphic, concise, that a pupil will com- 
prehend instructions at once and definitely. 


Musical Taste and Cultivation. 


And the general knowledge of music has made 
great strides in America in a very few years. 
This is shown by the wonderful results in the 
department of vocal music that have been at- 
tained. 

It is within the recollection of the writer that the 
only vocal organization in Boston, with the single 
exception of the time-honored Handel and Haydn 
Society, was one composed exclusively of German 
male singers. They came together once every 
week to amuse themselves according to the custom 
of the old country. Their public performances 
were in no respect equal to those of similar clubs 
| of to-day, and indeed the German club has been 
so thoroughly thrown in the shade by our native 
clubs, composed exclusively of native singers, in- 
structed by natire teachers, that it has retired from 
the field, and is now simply maintained for social 
purposes. 

Another striking illustration of our vocal re- 
sources is found in our numerous opera companies 
that have been in the field for several seasons, 
whose performances have, as a rule, been superior 
to those of European companies that have visited 
us within the last few years. 

Now in view of these facts, let 
way we can progress faster in the 
have progressed in the past. We 


y 


us see in what 
future than we 
know that the 





Many others are worthy to be mentioned with 





| parents to have their children give no attention 
ing, will recognize the fact that a scientific course 


| ties as well as the emotions. 


language—that medium of exchange of ideas be- | 


And yet people send their children to Europe to 
learn music through a medium not one word | 


general system of education, as pursued in our| from a man’s pocket. 
schools and colleges, challenges the admiration of! theft? ‘He that filches from me my good name 
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the world, and the only error we are inclined to 
ll into is in attempting to do too much in too 
short a time. 

The education of musical talent should begin in 
early childhood and continue through a succession 
of years until the pupil is independent of tutelage 
and able to study for himself. 

This can easily be done in connection with other 
branches of education, if the school-teacher, in- 
stead of opposing the music-teacher by influencing 


to music until after having finished their school- 
of study in music quickens the perceptive facul- 


It takes so much longer time to become a good 
player than it does to become a good singer, that 
in order to gain technical facility sufficient to be- 
come a virtuoso upon any instrument, the neces- 
sary steps must be taken to secure this result by 
placing a child at an early age under the best pos- 
sible instruction that can be obtained. 


The Abuse of the Piano. 


Now, in regard to the choice of an instrument, 
we know that no musical instrument has received 
such universal attention and study as the piano- 
forte. It has always been the favorite instrument | 
of the best composers—on account of its complete- 
ness and adaptability to all styles of music. 

Properly played it presents almost the varied ef- 
fects of a full orchestra, and can be made service- 
able in a greater number of ways than any other 
instrument. 

But for the very reason that it is the most pop- 








| 
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| ular of all instruments, it is subjected to the most 
} abusive treatment at the hands of a majority of 
| pianists. 

it is really strange that so few players become 
artistic performers, or have any definite knowl- 
edge of what constitutes a correct and musical 
touch. 

With the development of technical proficiency, 
very many players seem to think that the end of 
all is to attain great rapidity and strength, to the 
utter sacrifice of beauty, elasticity and refinement. 
The importance of a scientitic method in teaching 
the piano cannot be too frequently alluded to. 


Incompetent Teachers. 


In these days, when teachers of the piano can 
be counted by thousands, it is only justice to those 
who have made the instrument the study of their 
lives to protest against the trashy style of so-called 
music that finds its way into almost every house 
in the land, and the ridiculous and presumptuous 
attempts of so many persons of both sexes to un- 
dertake to teach music after an experience of only 
two or three quarters of tuition, and possibly even 
this limited time may have been spent with an in- 
ferior teacher. 

One excellent feature of the Conservatory sys- 
tem in Europe, that does not obtain in our coun- 
try, is that no person can enter for less than one 
year, although the course of study necessarily 
covers a much longer period of time, varying ac- 
cording 
didate. 





ter conservatories in this country. 


jure themselves, 
instructor. 


acquire. 
ple who call themselves conscientious, 





| tion of chords, 
| 


tothe grade of advancement of the can- 
Now let us see, on the contrary, how pupils en- 


They arrange to take lessons at the cheapest 
class rates from some teacher of distinction, who 
| has earned his reputation by his natural talents and 
by long years of patient toil, and after taking only 
one or two terms, advertise themselves as teach- 
ers of his system, and in that way not only per- 
but injure the reputation of the 
They thus practise a fraud and stab a 
reputation that has cost years of time and toil to 
This is the course pursued by some peo- 
good peo- 
ple, who would scorn and resent the imputation 
of theft in the common sense of stealing a dollar 
But which is the greater 


robs me of that which not enriches hir , but 


, 


| makes me poor indeed.” 


After studying the piano for a while, it is advis- 
able for a student to take up the organ. Much of 
he music that is played on the organ is, properly 
speaking, piano music, and is just as much out of 
place performed on the organ as organ music 
would be if performed on the piano. Each instru- 
ment has its own peculiarities both in point of 
technique and style of music. 


Cultivation and Treatment of the Voice. 


In regard to the cultivation and treatment of 
the voice, there is probably more discussion and 
unpleasant feeling than in respect to almost any 
other branch of musical education. There is no 
doubt that many voices are badly treated from ig- 
norance on the part. of the teacher and indiscre- 
tion on that of the pupil. 

Experience in teaching singing is worth every- 
thing, and good common-sense ought always to be 
used. It is hardly possible to treat any two voices 
in the same manner; therefore the experience of a 
teacher is far more valuable than mere mechanical 
rules. 

The subject of Harmony is beginning to attract 


| special attention among students of music, and 


every teacher who is interested in the progress of 
music, and in the ultimate success of his pupils, 
should insist upon giving them a thorough under- 
standing of the laws of Harmony. 

The study of the voice, or of any instrument, 
should go hand in hand with the study of Har- 
mony. For ordinary practical purposes it is not 
absolutely necessary for the musical student to go 
through a long course of counterpoint, canon and 
fugue writing, although it is to be strongly rec- 
ommended when time and means permit; but for 
any teacher of music to be ignorant of the forma- 
modulations, thorough bass, and 
all that belongs to the simple system of Harmony, 
is simply disgraceful. 

A systematic treatment of this subject, together 
with a knowledge of what constitutes musica) 
form,—namely, the construction of phrases and 


sentences,—will develop a tolerably good compos- 


er, even though the pupil be deficient in imagina- 
tion or genius. 


Benefits of Class Teaching. 


The system of teaching music in small classes of 


| four or six pupils has many opponents among per- 


sons who are ignorant of its real advantages; but 
its most strenuous and its only dangerous and irree- 
oncilable opponents are mainly among that class 


| of teachers who are actuated by purely personal 


motives. But investigation will make its advan- 
tages apparent to any unprejudiced mind, and in 
these days when class instruction can be had from 
the very best teachers for the same amount of 


| money that private lessons can be had from teach- 


ers of limited musical education, little experience, 
and less musical capacity, it behooves every 
thoughtful person to give the matter careful and 
intelligent consideration. 

It is well known that the great power that leads 
to indisputable success is well-directed enthusi- 
asm. But enthusiasm can only be kindled and 
kept brightly burning by an intense love of a sub- 
ject or avocation, and by an honest and deter- 
mined ambition to excel in it. 

In what way can an enthusiastic ambition be 
more effectively stimulated than by bringing to- 
gether persons interested in the same subject and 
striving for the same end? No pupil is so dull 
but that he will make some effort to advance when 
he is brought into direct competition with others. 
It is a crucial test, and by it parents can certainly 
ascertain whether their children have musical 
taste and talents or not, and whether their time 
and money might not be better spent in giving 
them some other kind of an education than in an 
art for which they have no aptitude. 

To those who wish to educate themselves to 
teach music, the class system especially recom- 
mends itself. It imparts confidence in playing or 
singing in the presence of an audience, it teach- 
es how pupils of different temperaments should 
be treated, and affords an invaluable insight to 
the art of teaching by constant example, and 
what is of vast importance to every student of 
| music, and especially to teachers, it familiarizes 
them with a large amount of music and with 
many different authors. All this qualifies them 
to properly apply what they have been through 
themselves, and gives them judgment in regard to 
a correct application of judicious selections. 





Practical Hints. 


The most perfect system is undoubtedly a com- 
bination of private and class instruction, and it is 
always advisable to take lessons as frequently as 
possible; for progress in music as in any other 
study depends upon an almost daily intercourse 
with, and the constant influence of, the teacher. 

The length of time devoted to each lesson is of 
less importance than the frequency of the lesson; 
as much harm is done and the progress of the pu- 
pil seriously retarded by a wrong method of prac- 
tice while away from the teacher. 

This rule is of even more importance when ap- 
plied to singing than to playing, and no teacher 
can be held responsible for the progress of a pupil 
unless he is regular in his attendance and consci- 
entious in his studies. 

The success of a pupil depends largely upon 
himself. We can lead a horse to water, but we 
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cannot make him drink, and though the pupil i is with 
the best of teachers, whether in Boston or Berlin, his 
studies will amount to nothing if he does not realize 
the value of time and money, and apply himself with 
diligence, intelligence and enthusiasm. 

Whilst upholding the excellence of public schools 
and musical education in this country, iteannot be main- 
tained that all our music schools and music teachers 
are equal to those in Europe. Where the field is large, 
there are enterprises of great pith and moment, and 
i are others that are mere bubbles. 





We have as good teachers in every branch of art and | 


science in this country as can be found in Europe; 
as stated in the beginning of this paper, the student 
must find out who they are and where they 


by loud and persistent advertising. 
Before registering at any Conservatory, he should ! 
find out the record of the institution and ascertain 
whether its mission is purely educational, or whether 
itis simply one of the numerous business enterprises 
with which Europe, as well as America, is afflicted. 
Being satisfied as to these points, he may enter and 
go throngh the course of study and graduate, and I will 
the assertion, without fear of contradiction, 
that he will get more musical education in the same 
length of time than he could anywhere in Europe. 
When he has graduated, he should, by all means, 
spend one or two years in the principal European cities 
and enjoy to the fullest extent the rich musical feasts 
that will there await him; enjoy them 


venture 


as he will then 
be fitted to enjoy them, and be improved by them. 

The reasons are many and potent why it is both un- 
and dangerous to send students of music, not 
properly prepared and disciplined, to Europe for an ed- 
ucation. 

They are generally impressible, genial, delicately- 
organized and easily influenced 


wise 


and carried away by 
their feelings. The sources of amusement and dissipa- 
tion in European cities are so numerous and varied, and 
the people so indulgent in regard to them, that the ma- 
jority of Americans who have gone to Europe to study 
music have failed, not for the want of good teaching, 
but for the want of the necessary preliminary training, 
discipline and musical education, and further and worse, 
they have failed on account of indulgence in fascinating 
and often immoral pleasure. 

The student is discouraged and bewildered by the 
musical wealth suddenly thrust upon his sight, and the 
work to be done. He is overwhelmed by the multiplic- 
ity and excellence of the entertainments (which, as a 
rule, are very inexpensive as compared with the same 
grade in this country), and not having the patience to 
go back to his babyhood in art, and creep, walk and 
finally run, he contents himself with a smattering of 
many things and becomes master of none. 

Not long ago, a young American student of music 
committed suicide in Germany when he realized how 
much time he had wasted, and that he had so much be- 
fore him to learn that he could never become a great 
artist. 

THe was a young man of exceptional talent, brilliant 
mind and full of enthusiasm and ambition; endowed 
with all the qualities that form the artist, and had they 
been rightly directed in the beginning, he might have 
become an honor to himself and to his country. 

But doubtless his parents were deluded with the idea 
that all that was necessary to make their talented son 
an artist, was to send him to Europe. He was roughly 
undeceived, and now the daisies blossom over another 
sad case of misdirected enthusiasm and buried hopes. 
May his fate serve to point a moral and adorn a tale. 





“Became Sound and Well.” 

Hatcher's Station, Ga., March 27, 1876. 
R. V. Prerce, M. D.: Dear Sir—My wife, who had 
been ill for over two years,and had tried many other 
medicines, became sound and well by using your “Fav- 
orite Prescription.” My niece was also cured by its use, 

after several physicians had failed to do her any good. 

Yours truly, THOMAS J. METHVIN. 
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OF MERIT CARDS. 40 new styles 
10 cents, 40 Scripture Text Cards 
CLINTON Bros & Co., Clintonville, Conn. 
T0 YOUNG ME Who wish to learn steam engi- 
neering. Send your name with two 


3-ce nt stamps to F. Keppy, Enginee r, Bridgeport, Conn, 


used it for thirteen years. ~—o 
| D. S. WILTBERG ER, Proprietor, 
and also has excellent miscellane ous reading. 




















The, Family Wash Blue. | 








2! ~ FOREIGN STAMPS, all different, 23 «ts.; 

100 finely mixed 10 cts. Circulars free. Agents 

wanted. WM. M. POWELL& CO., Box 1724, Phila. Pa. 

OPIUM Eaters Easily Cured. By one that 
Jos. A. Dunn, Elizabeth, N } 

Vy 7 RITING Made Easy.—Prof. Cargill’ 's improved 

system, taught in The Educator, 16 pages, 75e. 

a year heed free. N.A. Tanner Edt New Haven Ct. 

or sale by Grocers. 

INDIGO BLUE | 933 N. Second St., Philadel phiz ate 

2 TH YVEAR of “Hall’s Journal of Heatth.” 

Monthly $2. year; sample copy, 20cts. Address 

E. i. ¢ iIBBS & CO.,1418th St., New York. Treats of the 

care of the health and the means of preventing disease; 


place to secure a sound Business 
dueation or Spenceria an ps ee 
"ENCE = 


CRAKE —. 


ship, is at th 
LEGE, CLE 

FORTUNE! Agents write quick! Territory free 

3 entirely new t selling articles out. Propelling 

Belts for sewing and all machines. Indestructible 

Sash Cord and a perfect Door Spring. The P. T. 

CoILeD W IRE BELT Co., » 330 7th Avenue, N.Y. 





























PKE Y AND oT 
WILE WIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
D y_Watchmakers. mail, 30 cts. Circulars 
= FREE.J. 8. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St.,N.¥. 





200 RECIPES! 
WITH COPIOUS DIRECTIONS. See “Amateur’s 
Handbook of Practical Information for the W orkshop 
and the Laboratory.” Sent by mail for licents (same ° 
atalogue of New Books free. J. PHIN. 14 Dey St., N.Y 


ICK AND BILIOUS HEADACHE and all 
\ derangeme nts of stomach and bowels cured by Dr. 
Pierce's * Pellets” — or anti-bilious granules. 25 cents a 
vial. No cheap boxes to allow waste of Td By 
druggists. 





but | Pianos $125 up. 


are, and not ! 
allow himself to be drawn into worthless institutions | cee L 
st 


THE _YOUTH'S 


IN NEW YORK. By Mrs. 

M. T. Johnson, 233 West dist 

St. Purchases advantageousiv 

made, and all orders by mail 

for both ladies and gentlemen 

faithfully attended to. Send for circular. Reierence 
l’ublishers YoUTH’S COMPANION. 


25 Choice Embossed Pictures 2 
P*) 2cts. 10 Large Decalcomanie 2 
25 cts. 15 for Silk 25 cts. 





25 cts. 100 Fine 
5) cts; 300 small 
12 5x7 Chromos 2% cts. 2 Sur- 
price J Bouquets 2% cts. 20 Xmas Cards cra All for 

1.50. Any five $1.00. Stamps taken. me free. 
| WALLACE PHELPS & Co., 124 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BEATTY'S ORGANS Sc: 


sets reeds only &65. 
eB lustraied Catalogue FREE, 
BEATTY, W ashington, N.J. 
UTOGRAPH ALBUM. Illustrated with 48 Pic- 
tree in Colors! 100 Album Quotations, and 12 Wer- 
‘d Patterns, all for 15 ets. 














18 useful 


Address 









O aoe Scrap Book, 12 ets, 

| 100 Chromo and Picture Car 6 cts. 36 Picture Cards, 

12 cts, all for Wets, 6 Autograph Albums, 4 ets. 15 for 
$1. Send d-cent stamp. 











J.F.INGALLS, Lynn, Ms., Box Y. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


151 South Jeff m Street, Chic o. 
; -Ton Wagon Seales, $40; 4 Ton, S60: The 
7 aittle Detective, $3. Send for Price List. 

_All Scales W arranted, Spe cial terms to Dealers. 

















E A specimen copy of the best mag 
@ zine inthe worldfor boys and girls. 
Filled with interesting stories of travel and adventure 
among wild beasts and wild men; Spore and games in- 
doors and out; beautiful engraving 

GROWING WORLD, 113 





“ilton | Street, N. Y. 





jeautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lidy can 
make them from rags or yarn at a trifling expense. Great 
profits, permanent business to agents, ¢ ircular for stamp. 
E.S. FROST & co., 32 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


NTELLIGENT AGENTS can earn & 50 to 
$100 per week with the Walke Flexible Foun- 
tain Gold Pen. No oe for Ink. Writes Four 
Days without ae atin. nly f CT me n res d apply. 
Address WA PEN Ny FACT RING 


co., Hamlitue Oo, oree3 Ro... jk York, 

















20 Beautiful Stops, & Octaves 
Carved WalnutCase. Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
bbe information which pro- 
ects the purchaser and makes 

poceltimpoesibie. Parehal & 
th, 8 W. 11th St., eX. 


SE <ND 20 CENTS and get acopy of * Der Parodies. 

Von Friederick Sholty,” the most laughable selection 
of Dutch recitations ever published. “Baitsy und I v as 
out.” “Shake Shnyder’s Ride,” “Dot Cheatin Shince. 
“Dot old settin Hen,” &c. A’ book of nearly 8) pages. 
G. M. WARREN & Co., Pub’s, Tonawanda, Erie Co., N.Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $8 to $500 


Over 2,000 styles of t Cc 
reduced price list trex _ aisloge and 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa 


GIRLS’ FANCY WORK. A large Perforated Motto 
Ww ith Worsted to work it, 2 Needles, 4 10-cent 
Tidy Patterns, 12§sma!l patterns, all for 30 cents. 
100 Cross-Stitch Patterns for 25c. 
A book of 100 Patterns for Wor- 
sted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, Birds, 
Deer. . Elephant, Stork, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete., 
25e. éach, 8for $1. 24Knots W orsted, assorted colors, 24c. 
‘All. Jor 2 3c. stamps, J. F. INGALLS, , Ly nn, Mass, Box Y. 


MAGIC LANTER 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds ond 
V eeee Hh ps every subject for PUBLIC 

BITIONS, &c. (2 A projitable business for a@ man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, § Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 116 Page illus. catalogue 
free, McAllister, M’f: # Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 

































eee: 


ad safest car. 








riagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 
@ sunken vane - which is se- 
ured a o .. of. richly 
moulded Rubber. ‘Durability war- 
ranted. Illustrated circular free, 
_RusBER STEP MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ww ANTED in EVERY CITY 
and town for the most taking 
paper in America; best for sub- 
scriber and best for canvasser; increasing by thousands 
every week throughout the United States and Canada, 
ordinary people without experience netting $100a month 
in leisure hours. Paper suited for everybody, and 
wholly unlikeany other. Something unique. A perfect 
scramble for a: encies. Liberality to agents. Send postal 
card. FAMILY HERALD PUBLISHING CO., Mon- 
TREAL, Canada. 

MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 

amen PRESS. 
In nking only $8. 
COLU MBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
from = to $56. Will do the 


work of a $200 Press. Presses from 
= 50. Stamp for cmruapene. CURTIS 
& MITC LL, 15 Federal Street. 


Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


_COMPANITON. 








COOD MUSIC. 


40 New Pieces Words and Music for 20 Cents. We 
wish to place our music in every home, and will send 40 
Pieces, eS the vocal gems from the Comic O) peras 
of OLIVE TTE, THE MASCOT and BILLIE E 
TAYLOR, now All the rage everywhere, Seeether with 
Polkas, Waltzes, = Songs, ezc., and all for 20 ets. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. ' Postage Stamps taken. 

L. HATHAWAY, a Ww: ashington 8 te, Boston, Mass 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, .4 Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus. Catalogue, 1881-82. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 














a BLACK HEADS, FLESH 
WORMS. 
“MEDICATED CREAM” is a 


PIMPLES,” *: 


- | scientific, and the ONLY ae. harmless, pleasant and 
. | absolutely SORK and infallible cure. 


It removes clean 
and completely every one for good in a few days only, 
leaving skin clear, smooth and unblemished always, 
or money refunded. Mailed in plain wrapper for 30 

| cents in stamps, or two for 50 cents, by GEO. 

ore Druggist, 1296 Niagara Street, Buffalo, 
.Y. Cireulsr "gives | 150 testimonials of quick cures. 
Ne Exactly as represented and the doctor reliable. 


| AGENTS, DEALERS, 


No Sprinas, POSTMASTERS, CANVASSERS, 


write at once for Agency and secure Terri- 
tory for Fulton’s Gravity Seales. 
Written from P 

and thousands of others now using them. 
Made in four sizes, for Post-office, Counting- 
room, Household and Store use. Desorip- 
tive circular sent to any address. [Men- 
tion this Paper.) 


R. M. FULTON & CO., Cincinnati, 0 


THE BRINGEE & & CONARD co's — 
UL EVER-BLOOM 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS a prepared for 
House Culture and Winter B oaee Delivered 
ces. 








‘SLHOIIM ON 





cntely by mail, postpaid, at 
ee varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1; 
2for$2;3 i9for $3; 26 for s4; 35 for$5; 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. AWAY, in Pre= 


We CIVE. 

miums and Extras,t — RO 

tablishments grow. NEW CUIDE, a complete 

Treatise on the Rose,70pp. teen A mn De freetoal’ 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pe 


°c PRESIDENT 


Late 
Assassinated 4 2d, Died Sept. 19th, 1881. 
A SPLEND NGRAVING. Size 19x24. 
Taken from a y= graph soon RY his Hraugnt ation 
and a perfect portrait of our MAR E RESI- 
border ak appropriate in- 





y With mournin 
scription. ‘ift ons of People mourn his 
death! Ten millions will want this last memento of his 


noble life and _ sad ont is ICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 
cents. 


for $1.00. A thousand agents 
wanted. Address, 
EK. G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay Street, N.Y. 










PISO‘'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 












Consumption. cur 

thousands, It has not injur- 

= one. Ps = not _— to take. 
3 the best cough syru 

Gold everywhere 5c. XSi ‘i. 


CONSUMPTION. 













PAYING BUSINESS. 


The manufacture of rubber hand-printing Stamps. 
Cost to make, from 2 to 20 cents each, and sell at from 
50 cents to $3 each. We furnish entire apparatus for 


making 

RUBBER STAMPS, 
rubber enough to make $20 worth of stamps, and full 
instructions, for 75. Order at once, as this offer is 
only good for 90 days. This outfit will be sent C.O.D. 
only when your order is accompanied by express agent’s 
guarantee ‘to return the goods free of expense in case 
they are not taken. Catalogue of other goods sent free 
on application. Agents wanted for the sale of new arti- 
cles of standard merit. 


HAYNES & CO., Manufacturers, 
CITY MILLS, NORFOLK CO., MASS. 











BLAUE OF FINE 


CAN BE 


NICKLE PLATED FRUIT KNIFE. 












IMITATION AUTUMN LEAVES. 


G UMMED and Ready for Use. These beautiful Novel- 
HK ties by the exercise of a little taste can be used 
with elegant effect in making Mvottoes,Wreaths, Crosses 
and other emblems, and in the Decoration of Roon 
charming pastime for Winter Evenings. Sample p: t, 
containing ba leaves assorted, only25 cents. Address, 
DSEY & co., Marbiche ad, M: ass. 





WILL NOT RUST. 

Soente wanted for Life of President 

Gartield. Acomplete, faithful history 

from cradle _ grave, by the eminent 

biographer, Col. Conwell. Books all ready for delivery. 

An elegantly illustrated volume. Endorsed edition. Lib- 
eral terms. Agents take orders for from 20 to 50 copies 
daily. Outsellsany other book tento one. Agents never 

made money so fast. The book sells ftself. Experience not 
necessary. Failure unknown. All make immense profits. 

i Private ie rms free. GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 





DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 





Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








$60 ‘THE GREAT NEW JERSEY PIONEER PIANO AND ORGAN MANUFACTURERS» 
w 





Stool & 





it to your own home for Fite 


Address at once 


Mens REDUCTIONS | 


At Lowest Wholesale Factory P: 


PIANOS 
ORCANS 


rices. 


old will sell this beautiful Organ, No. 1000,as shown in cut, Solid Walnut Case, 
Octaves, 4 Sets of Reeds, 12 Stops, 


Patent Action, Grand Organ and Knee Swells, 


and Patent Tone Modulator, with handsome Stoo]. and Music, and send 


fteen Days Test Trial, FOR ONLY ® 


FREE CATALOCUES AND MUSIC —SEND FOR THEM. 


“re geet 

3 sof", to 
with me 
stool cover. oct & whe 


$25, $45, our handsomely lllustrated Cat- 
jalogues, showing new styles and 
names of thousands of buyers. 


Send for it and Save Money. 


CORNISH PIANO & ORGAN CO., Washington, New Jersey. 
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AN OF FEE, 


—To— 


Consumers of Tea & Coffee. 





THE GREAT 


LONDON TEA CO. 


80! Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer inducements for consumersof Tea and Coffee to 
get up Clubs and obtain some of the many premiums 
which we offer. 

During the past five years that we have been established 
in Boston, we have sent from our store over 20,000 of 
these Club Orders. 

Below are a few of the many 

With a &5 Order we senda 4 

With a $10 Order we 
of 45 pieces. 

With a $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an Eng. China Decor- 
ated Tea Set of 44pieces. 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an Eng. China Dinner Set of 106 
pie ces, 

For a Price List of our Teas anda full list of Premi- 
ums, send us a postal, withaddress plainly written, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 Washington Street, = = Boston, Mass. 


pomiamns offered: 
stlver=Plated Caster, 
send an English China Tea Set 





GOODELL '’s 


WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 





The White Mountain Potato Parer is the only machine 
ever made that will not only pare a potato much better 
than it can be done by hand, taking off a thinner paring 
from every shape or kind of Potato, but will go into and 
clean out the eyes, and altogether at a saving of at least 


twenty per cent. It is tree from the objections a 
to the old style of rattle-trap, geared parers; is solid 

and substantial, cannot get out of order, and so cheap 
as to be within the means of everybody. Almost any of 
the Potato Parers in the market seeni as if they might 
do the work better “next time,” but the “White Moun- 
lain” doesitnow, Every machine warranted as r Sad e- 
sented, Ask your hard r a is rehant ee them. rice 
$1.00 apiece. IODELL CC 

Sole Manutheeess, Antrim, N. oo 


TEXAS, 


ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Employ- 
ment, at good wages, on Farms and Rail- 
roads in Texas alone. 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN IM- 
MIGRATION CO. 


Will mail on application, free of cost, postage prepaid, 
books with maps, giving reliable information of Texas, 
Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. Those meditating a 
change to a new country, please address 
J. N. VICTOR, 
Eastern Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 
B. G. DUVAL, + 
Secretary, Austin, Texas. 
Foreign Ofice:—WM. W. LANG, President, Leadenhall 
House, Leadenhall Street, London, EF. C., England. 








SCrTIOFIELO's PATENT 


CARE GRIDDLE 


SEND for a SAMPLE and 


"NMOL HOOK SSVANVO 





The NEATEST and most PRACTICAL thing ever 
seen. Pleaseseverybody. Every family wants one. No 
one after using will be without for many times its cost. 
he Round Pans being hinged separately,each cake 
can be turned into t..e long pan a. soon as itis sufficient- 
ly done on one side, and the round pan returned ready for 
another cake. The Griddles are made of cast-iron and 
weigh 4lbs. Sample griddle “ad expres in shipping box 
60¢; iby mail registered $1.25 AG TAMPS 
TA Send for erent S @! ‘iddie and terms to agents; 
TAK 5 our town right away, you = be surprised at 
the great numper of o ders you will Address F. M. 
VAN ETTEN, Manuf’r, 208 LaSalle St. et nite, 50, IM. 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, OHIO, 

Has a wonderful means pa eae nt cure for the preva- 
lent disease, CATARRIT. 1e discharges from the head 
can b@stopped, the ulcers healed, and the fearful rav- 
ages made on the system repaired by the use of Childs 
Catarrh §S seciflc. Home Treatment. Can only be obtained 
in Troy, Ohio. Physicians recommend it. No charge 
for consultation by mail. Valuable treatise sent free. 
Address Rev.T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


MUSIC 


100 Popular Songs, words 934 mat 100 
Comic Songs, words and music, 3Qct Peay bce 008 
Songs, words and pogo 30 cts. 100014 Favorite Songs 
words and music, oo of ra Songs, words and 

cts. ie Home Songs, words and music, 3) 

{ Irish Songs, words and music, 30 cts. {0 
Ethtoplan Songs, words and “po 2 cts. f Scote 
, words and music, 3Q cts. Any four of the above 
Allof the above for Two Dollars. The 

above comprises nearly all ofthe most popular music ever 
published and is the best bargain ever offered. Order at 
once. Postage Stampstaken. Pianoe arene Violins, Guitars 
and Musical Instruments at low price 


orld Manuf. Co» 122 Nassau St- New York 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


NOV. 10, 1881, 








MOODS. 

According to some, the changeable New England cli- 
mate is responsible for the moods so characteristic of 
the Yankees. Perhaps the weather has something to 
do with Yankee traits,—it certainly does exasperate 
those who are not self-controlled,—but it ought not to 
be made to shoulder too much. One thing is apparent, 
many Yankees pass, as do other folks, through several 
different moral stratas in the course of the twenty-four 
hours. It was so a hundred years ago, and it will 
probably be so for a hundred years to come. 
ing inst of this ck 
by Gail Hamilton: 


Mr. Allen Dodge, of Hamilton, Mass., was noted for 
his love for children. When they visited him at his 
farm, it was understood that they were to tumble about 
the hay-cocks, with none to molest or make them afraid. 

One littie visitor cried bitterly because a calf, called 
his on a previous visit, had been sold. Mr. Dodge im- 
mediately sent a hired man to buy back the calf. 

“You buy that calf back for what I got for it, if you 
can,” he said, handing the messenger some money; 
“but don’t you come back without the calf.” 

That was one of Dodge’s moods; but he could quick- 
ly pass into another, wherein plain speech and abrupt 
; gas proclaimed that he was not dealing with chil- 

ren. 

One day in the spring, his minister, the Rev. Mr. 
Felt, called to beg a few garden seeds. 

“I shan’t give you any,” rudely replied Mr. Dodge to 
his pastor’s request. 

“And why not?” asked the minister. 

“Because I gave you some last year, and as I passed 
by your garden in summer it was all overgrown with 
weeds, and you don’t deserve to have seeds given you, 
if you can’t take care of them when they are up.” 

Tradition does not report whether the minister prom- 
ised to mend his ways, or rather his garden, and, there- 
fore, got the seeds. Probably he did, for his parishion- 
er’s bark was worse than his bite. 

But Mr. Dodge evidently had a poor opinion of the 
clergyman’s industry as a gardener. For at another 
time when Mr. Felt called, he asked him if he would 
not like some of his fine new potatoes. 

“Yes, sir, very much,” answered Mr. Felt. 

“Well, here is the hoe. Go down into the field and 
get as many as you want,” was the rude reply. 


An amus- 


bleness of moods is narrated 











—_—_——_<@>— 
REMEMBERING FACES. 

If a man would succeed as a detective, a clergyman, 
a hotel-keeper, or as a politician, he should cultivate 
the art of recollecting faces. It is said of a certain 
statesman, whose fame is national, that he never forgets 
aface oraname. The power of this art is due to the 
fact that a man’s vanity is flattered by having one who 
has not seen him, perhaps for years, call him by name. 
Henry Clay was noted for his memory of faces and 
names. Indeed, it was said that only one man in the 
United States excelled him in this respect, and that was 
Jennings, the bar-tender of the old City Hotel of New 
York. 


During a political campaign in Mississippi, Mr. Clay 
stopped for a few minutes at Clinton. A crowd gath- 
cred about the cars to greet the popular orator. Among 
the people was an eccentric old man with one eye, who, 
making his way through the crowd, exclaimed,— 

‘Don’t introduce me, for I want tosee if Mr. Clay 
will know me.” 

“Where did I know you?” asked Mr. Clay, taking the 
old man by the hand. 

“In Kentucky,” he answered. 

“Have you lost that eye since I saw you?” 

“Yes.” 

P ‘Turn the sound eye to me that I may see your pro- 
ile. 

“T have it,” said Mr, Clay. ‘Did you not give me a 
verdict as, juror, at Frankfort, Kentucky, twenty-one 
years ago?” 

“1 did! I did!” exclaimed the exultant old man. 

“ And is not your name Hardwicke?" 

“Tt is,” and turning to his friends, asked triumphant- 
ly, “Didn't I tell you that Harry Clay would know me, 
though he hadn’t seen me for over twenty years? Great 
men never forget faces.” 

It is safe to say that Mr. Clay received that old man’s 
vote. 

——$_—_—— > _ 


“LEARNING TO SPELL.” 

Doubtless, not afew have seen and sympathized with 
an old engraving entitled “Waiting for the Zimes.” It 
represents the interior of an English coffee-house, 
wherein one man, seated in an easy-chair and his legs 
crossed before the bright fire, is slowly going through 
the London Times. Another sits impatiently on the 
other side of the table, with outstretched, widely-sepa- 
rated legs, his face and attitude plainly saying, “I be- 
lieve that fellow never will get through the Times /” 


A venerable ex-judge of Maine was once severely 
tried by a similar ‘‘constant reader.” ‘The judge was 
in the hahit of going every morning to the bank to read 
his favorite paper, the Boston Advertiser. 

One morning, as the judge entered, that journal hap- 
pened to be in the possession of a gentleman who was 
searching among the marine news. He was expecting 
a long-absent son to arrive from California, and there- 
fore, sough anxiously to learn something about the 
sailing and arrival of the San Francisco steamers. 

The judge, who, of course, was ignorant of the read- 
er’s purpose, took a seat and patiently waited for 
his favorite journal. In a few minutes he began to 
walk up and down the room, eying the gentleman 
with an impatience which said, “I wish you would 
hurry and get through with that Advertiser.” At last 
his exhausted patience thus expressed itself to the Presi- 
dent of the bank: 

“I remember, sir, to have seen years since an ac- 
count of a reading-room in some part of the United 
States which had this inscription in large letters on its 
walls: ‘Persons learning to spell are requested to use 
old papers.’” 

Tradition saith that the judge’s somewhat impudent 
wit was not effective. The anxious father kept on un- 
til he had found the information he sought. 


+o 
ONE WAY TO QUENCH THIRST. 

The agony of thirst at sea—when mid-ocean calms or 
disasters that leave sailors afloat but shipless, have de- 
prived a crew of their supply of fresh water—is aggra- 
vated fearfully by the sight of the very element they 
long for but cannot enjoy. As Coleridge in hfs ‘‘An- 
cient Mariner” exactly expresses the situation: 


“Water, water everywhere, 
And nota drop to drink!” 


Nearly a hundred years ago, Dr. Lind suggested to 
Capt. Kennedy that thirst might be quenched at sea by 
Spies the clothing into salt water, and putting it on 
without wringing. Subsequently the captain, on being 
cast away, had an opportunity of making the experi- 
ment. With great difficulty he succeeded in persuad- 
ing part of the men to follow his example, and they all 
survived; while the four who refused, and drank salt 
water, became delirious and died. 

In addition to putting on the clothes while wet, night 
and morning, they may be wetted while on two or three 
times during the day. Capt. Kennedy goes on to say, 
“After these operations we uniformly found that the 
violent drought went off, and the parched tongue was 
cured in a few minutes.” 

After bathing and washing the clothes, we found our- 
selves as much refreshed as though we had received 
pome actual nourishment. 


THE CARPENTER ORGAN ACTION. 


“What theworksaretoa Watch Inallthe essential qualities of the Reed Organ, this 

the Action ae the Organ.” Action is unrivalled. Hence, in purity and sweetness 

Ts of tone, in volume, variety, and in the general brilliancy 

of the united effect, these Organs are beyond all com- 

petition. They are endorsed by leading musical and 

literary papers, eminent musicians and critics, both of 
fo this country and Europe. 


ar 











































If you, or any of your friends or neighbors, contem- |; 
plate the purchase of an Organ now or at any i 
future time, send your address and receive Free my 
beautiful catalogue descriptive of 

More than 100 different Styles. 
P. 8.—Prices from only $20, upwards. Address 


In writing please mention 
Companion. 








EDWIN P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 
PHENOMENAL SUCCESS! 


Dr. Scott’s ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


AN HONEST REMEDY 


PRESCRIBED AND USED BY OUR BEST PHYSICIANS. 
Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, 
been cordially endorsed by the Prince and Princess of 
Vales and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, is now brought to the notice of the 











American public. It cures by natural means, 
will always do good, never harm,and is a reme- 
dy lasting for 7 years. It should be used 
daily in place of thé ordinary Hair Brush. 
The Brush Handle is made of a new odor- 

less composition resembling ebony; a 
combination of substances PRODUCING 

A PERMANENT ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
CURRENT WHICH ACTS IMMEDIATE- 
LY UPON THE HAIR GLANDS AND 
FOLLICLES, This power can al- 
Way's be tested by a silver compass | 
which accompanies each Brush. 


NOT A WIRE BRUSH, 
But Pure Bristles. 


IT CURES 

Nervous Headache 
in 5 Minutes! Bilious | 
Headache in 5 Min_| 
utes! Neuralgiain 5 | 
Minutes! Dandruff 
and Diseases of the 
Sealp! Prevents Fall- 
ing Hair and Bald- 
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= ness! Promptly Ar- 
— rests Premature 
r«') Grayness! Makesthe 


Hair Grow Long and 
i Glossy! The contin- 
i ued use of Pills, etc., 

works irreparable in- 
= Jury. Ask any Phy- 

oO sician. 


it °) meee 

© Will producea rapid 
growth of hair oh 

w= bald heads, where 

the glands and fol- 


licles are not total- 
ly destroyed. 


PROPRIETORS : 
The Pall Mall Electric 
Association of Lon- 
don. 
New York Branch: 
842 Broadway. 














From Rev. Dr. 
Bridgeman. 
BROOKLYN. 
Gents:—I have never 
before given a testimonial, but 
am willing to encourage the use 
of an honest remedy. I am so pleased 
with your Hair Brush that I deem it my 
duty to write you recommending it most 
cordially. My hair, abouta year since, commenced falling 
out, and I was rapidly becoming bald; but since using the 
Brush a thick growth of hair has made its appearance quite 
equal to that which I had previous to its falling out. Ihave 
tried other remedies, but with no success. er this re- 
markable result I purchased one for my wife, who has been 
a great sufferer from headache, and she finds it a yrompt 
and infallible remedy. A. C. BRIDGEMAN, D. D. 
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So Saratoga, 
“I cheerfully testify 
to the merits of 
Dr. Scott’s_Elec- 
tric Hair. Brush. 





It cures my head- 

aches within a few 

minutes. It is an 
excellent Hair 
Brushwellworth 
the price, aside 
from itscurative 
powers.” 

Jas. R. 












ALL DEALERS WILL REFUND THE PRICE iF 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


Many thousand similar Testimonials canbe seen at our office. 








Chapman, 
AskforDr.scoT?’s.| A BEAUT ayore 
TAKE NO OTHER, IFUL BRUSH, 


Lasting for Years. 


We willsend it ontrial, post- 
paid, on receipt of $3.00, which 
will be returned if not as repre- 
sented, 

Mention Youth's Companion, 


See that name is on 
the box. Avoid WIRE 
Brushes which injure 
the Scalp and pro- 
mote Baldness. 








Inclose 10 cents extra and we guarantee safe delivery y 
hands; or will send it by express, C.O.D., at oa Rw. yrith 
privilege of opening and examining. Lut expressage adds consider=- 
ably to your cost. Or request your nearest I ruggist or Fancy Store 
to obtain one for you, and be sure Dr. Scott’s name is on the Box. 


MONKEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
—————— Ot 


As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well s i 
J , > atisfied with yo \g 
San pinedt a e —s see money. What can be fairer ?~ ry eng} 
ee aced in the hands of Mayor Cooper and Postmaster James of New 
Y ork. ee of good faith. ; Tee cee eee 
emittances should be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Br ’ 

1 bt \ UW. Ae . ~ roa ay. 
New York. Theycan be made in Checks, Drafts, Post Olmes Orders Cake 
rency,or Stamps. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. Agents Want- 


ed in eve ‘own, SEND FOR CIRCULARS, &c lous vente? 
Electric Flesh Brush. 2: . ARS, &c., of our Dr. Scott's 





WeeTHE BEST .22) 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the “LOVELL” WASHER 
do better work and do it easier and in _ _ 
} mae! — fl other pachine in Ly porta. Warranted for 
years, and if it don’t wash the clothes clean with- 
out rubbing, we will refund the aoa —_ —_— 


inevery county. W 
AGENTS WANTED inevery coun ‘ecan 


5 show proof that Agent: 
are making m $75 to $150 per month. Pasmers 
make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies have 
great success selling this Washer. Retail price only 

5. Sample to those desiring an agency $2. Alsothe 
Celebrated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufact- 
urers’ lowest price. We invite the strictest investiga- 
tion. Send us your address ona postale for f 


a 4 ard for er 
une LOVELL WASHER O0., ENG, FR. 
MAHER & GROSH, "2x3" 2755" POCKET CUTLERY, 2° MONROE St., ‘Toledo, Onio.; 


9 Will mail knife exact size of cut, lblade, 25¢; 
2 blade, 0c.; heavy 2 blade, 60c.; 
extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75c.; Lady’s 1 blade, 25c.; 
2 blade, 50c.; Gent’s 2 blade pen, 
75c. 3 blade, $1; sample of hand- 
forged Butcher Knife, 6 inch, 
post paid for 50c. Every blade 
warranted, and exchanged, free, 
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Agents wanted, $5 a day made 
selling our NEW HOUSEHOLD 
‘ETY LAMPS and PLAT- 
FORM FAMILY SCALE. Weigh- 
ing up to 25 lbs. Sells at $1.50. 
DOMESTIC SCALE CO., 186 W. Fifth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


LUB RAISERS, 


or those who can and will raise a 
club, send us your name and address. 
If you are raising a club, STOP until 
you hear from us. If you think you 
can, but never have raised a club for 
any publication, send name and ad- 
dress; we willshow you how. New Plan with 
most generous compensation ever offered. 
Don’t delay; write at once to Continental 











Club Agency, Box 2823, New York. 


BIG MONEY MADE 


BY AGENTS, FARMERS & OTHERS 
selling our STOVE PIPE SHELF. 





agent cleared @76 first week ; another 
in days; another $26 fn 1 d 
another @56 in & hours. xin, a 
Freight Free to Agents. Territory and 
circulars free. WRITE AT ONCE. 
Address J. E. SHEPARD & OO. 
Cincinnati, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most immediately. It is invaluable 
for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeplessness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles, 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 5V cts. 
per box; 6 boxes, $2 50. Send for 
pamphlets. Address 

. F. THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








NERVE FOOD 


MANUFACTURED 


BY 
HF. THAYER & CO, 


BOSTON,MASS 








F THE KITCHEN 
Waterproof Silk 
Rubber brons. 
These apronsare having 
«Menormous sale, and thoy certainly deserve It, 
for nothing more beantiful or durable in ladies? 
wear has been offered to the public. Bo great 
has been the demand, that nevelty concerns 
allover the country have been Imitating them 
in the most shameful manner, substituting 
Raprons made of common oil-cloth, which no 
woman of taste would wear, Every lad 
knows that oil-cloth will creak when crease 
while its shiny appearance and nasty feel 
& renders it unfitfor wearing apparel. OUR 
@ aprons are ofthe gpa Mba § a ealayey hence 
} thoir namo ‘Belle of the Kitchen.” They 
are soitand oe nd will weer for years. 
They aro WARRANTED WATERPROOF. Our 
fullsize Ladies’ Aprons are 48 inches long by 
23 inches wide, and aro tastefully bound. 
ENTS! These aprons sell them- 
* selves. If you can sell 
asingle one to a lady, it will provo a splen- 
b iss did advertisement, as every other lady will 
strive toobtain one at any sacrifice, so as not to be out dona 
by herneighbor. Try asample and be convinced. Sample 
apron will be sent, Post-Paid, to any person who reads thie 
who willsend us §Qcents in cash or Postage Stamps—or we 
will send five aprons, Post-Paid, for $2.00. Our great Cata- 
logue free to all, containing thousands of splendid articles. 
Address ; GLOBE WO 769 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


GRAEFENBERG. 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DISEASES, HEAD- 
ACHE, BriiousnEss, INDI- 
GESTION and FEvVERs. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


ASTHMA] Ponmerens 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a positive ‘ U RED 


Alterative and Cure for 
Asthma and Dyspepsia, 
and all their attendantevils. It does not merely 
afford S Bre? relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. B. F. Lee, of Belmore, O., says of it: “J am 
surprised at the speedy effects of your remedy. It is 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened m: 
cough and made ee easy. Inow sleep 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 
. P. K. PECK ; 
853 Broadway, New York. 
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CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALCIA, 
SCIATICA, 


And all Nervous Pains. 
PREPARED BY THE 


Menlo Park Manufacturing Co., New York. 


PRICE, $1.00—SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Risinge¥n 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Chea . Unequaled. 











ifsoftor flawy, Illust. list free, 






MORSE BBOS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mase. 











